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Lincoln— The Most Lied About Man 
Condensed from The American Magazine (February, '28) 
Honoré Willsie Morrow 


ham Lincoln, with the purpose of 

writing a novel about him, has 
shown that many of our pet beliefs about 
him are unfounded in fact. Indeed, Lin- 
coln is the most lied about man in the 
world. I shall discuss the eight common- 
est Lincoln fallacies: 


: N eight-year study of the life of Abra- 


1. That he was a great rail splitter. 
Noah Brooks, an old Springfield friend of 
Lincoln's, was Washington correspondent 
for the Sacramento Union. As he was to 
have been secretary to Lincoln during the 
second administration, he presumably had 
an accurate mind. To Brooks, with 
whom he was riding through the woods, 
Lincoln said that ‘‘although he had undue 
credit for rail splitting, he did not remem- 
ber splitting many rails in his life. In 
fact, rail fences were not in his line at all; 
but he was proud, he said, of his record as 
a woodsman. 


“Somebody reminded him that he had 
authenticated some rails as of his splitting, 
during the Lincoln and Hamlin campaign. 
‘No, I didn’t,’ he replied. ‘They brought 
those rails in where I was, with a great 
hurrah, and what I did say was that if I 
ever split any rails on the piece of ground 
that those rails came from (and I was not 
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sure whether I had or not), I was sure that 
those were the rails.’ ”’ 


2. That he wore only badly fitting black 
frock-coat suits and a -usty high hat. As 
to this misconception, my father, who had 
been a drummer boy at Shiloh, once told 
me: “I saw Lincoln in January, 1865, 
standing at a street corner in Washington, 
talking to Seward. And let me tell you 
that he was a magnificent-looking human 
being; emperor of the commonalty, he 
was, and he looked it! He had a big 
gray cape wrapped ’round him and wore 
a dark felt hat. ... Your generation’s 
Lincoln! A stuffed shirt made by county- 
fair orators!” 


Lincoln's wife, who loved good clothes 
and wore them, saw to it that her husband 
was properly dressed. A picture of him 
taken in the summer of 1860 in Spring- 
field shows him wearing a white linen suit. 
A man who saw that picture taken, and 
who heard some of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, told me that Lincoln wore a 
snuff-colored, short-coated suit during one 
debate, again white linen, and once a blue 
suit with brass buttons. My grandmother 
once talked to Lincoln in Washington, and 
she insisted that he was a very well- 
dressed man. ‘He wore a well-starched 
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linen coat and pants and a plush waist- 
coat of plum color.” William Russell, 
famous British war correspondent, wrote 
in his diary in 1861: ‘I met the President 
on the street. He wore a suit of gray, 
with a felt hat.’”” My father wrote in a 
letter, in the winter of 1864, that he had 
seen Lincoln wearing a fashionably cut 
blue chinchilla coat and a brand-new silk 
hat of the latest mode, with buff-colored 
gloves. ‘‘He looks very much the well- 
dressed gentleman.” 


3. That he had no religion. This rag-tag 
must have been based on the fact that 
Lincoln professed no particular creed, al- 
though he attended the Presbyterian 
Church. But if by religion one means a 
faith in an overruling Providence to Whom 
individuals and nations alike are account- 
able, Lincoln possessed religion of a high 
order. One has only to read his public 
utterances: 


“It is the duty of nations, as well as of 
men, to own their dependence upon the 
overruling power of God; to confess their 
sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, 
yet with the assured hope that genuine 
repentance will lead to mercy and pardon; 
and to recognize the sublime truth an- 
nounced in the Holy Scriptures and proven 
by all history tha. those nations only are 
blessed whose God is the Lord: 


“And, insomuch as we know that by 
His divine law, nations, like individuals, 
are subjected to punishments and chas- 
tisements in this world, may we not justly 
fear that the awful calamity of civil war 
which now desolates the land may be but 
a punishment inflicted upon us for our 
presumptuous sins, to the needful end of 
our national reformation as a whole peo- 
ple? We have grown in numbers, wealth, 
and power, as no other nation has ever 
grown; but we have forgotten God. 


“We have forgotten the gracious hand 
which preserved us in peace, and multi- 
plied and enriched us; and we have vainly 
imagined that all these blessings were pro- 
duced by some superior w isdom and virtue 
of our own. Intoxicated with unbroken 
success, we have become too self-sufficient 
to feel the necessity of redeeming and 


preserving grace, too proud to pray to the 
God that made us.”’ 


He then designated April 30, 1863, as a 
day of fasting and prayer: “All this 
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being done in x aymag- | and truth, let us 
then rest humbly in the hope authorized 
by divine teaching, that the united 7 of 
the nation will be heard on high . 

From his first inaugural: “ Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reli- 
ance on Him who has never yet forsaken 
this favored land. ‘Shesiaebeten 
Proclamation, 1862: “It is meet and right 
to recognize and confess the presence of 
the Almighty Father and the power of His 
hand equally in these triumphs and in 
these sorrows. 

If Abraham Lincoln had no religion, 
then he was a deep hypocrite! 


4. That he knew but one poem. To 
comprehend fully this stupidity, you must 
realize that poetry was far more important 
to his generation than to ours. Poetry 
was news in that period. The ability to 
quote verse, not only classic verse but the 
latest from Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 
son, Stedman, Bryant, Holmes, was an 
important part of the educated man’s 
equipment. 

General Viele tells us that on the night 
boat down to Fortress Monroe, Lincoln 

uoted poetry for hours-—Byron and 
ecuador and Shakespeare. John Hay, 
his secretary, states, ‘Lincoln loved 
Burns.” He was fond of Tom Hood's 
“Haunted House” and of Whittier’s 
poems, and Bryant’s, and of Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass.” 

Brooks tells us: ‘One November day, 
when we were out driving, some aspect of 
the scene recalled ‘The Last Leaf’ to his 
mind, and he recited the whole poem. 
Then he enlarged upon the pathos, wit, 
and humor of Holmes.”” Lincoln said one 
morning to F. B. Carpenter, the artist who 
spent six months in the White House, 
apropos of Edwin Booth’s appearance in 
“‘Hamlet’’: “‘ There is one passage of that 
play which is very apt to - slurred over 

y the actor, which seems to me the choic- 
est part of the play. It is the soliloquy of 
the king after the murder.”’ “Then,” 
says Carpenter, ‘‘the President, throwing 
himself into the very spirit of the scene, 
took up the words 


O! my offense is rank, it smells to heaven; 
and went on for 36 lines, entirely from 
memory, with a feeling and appreciation 


unsurpassed by anything I have witnessed 
on the stage.” 
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5. That he told obscene stories. For 
years I have tried to run down one of the 
obscene tales, but as yet I’ve not found 


one. I have heard more lewd jokes at 
an evening party of the self-styled Intelli- 
gentsia in New York than Lincoln prob- 
ably used in his whole life! 


This is a fair sample of Lincoln's stories 
that I did find: On a certain evening, 
Lincoln left his stovepipe hat on a chair in 
Stanton’s reception room. On his return, 
a very fat woman rose from the place to 
bow to the President. Lincoln returned 
the bow, then, walking behind her, picked 
up the remains of his hat and said, shakin 
his head sadly, ‘‘ Madam, I could have tol 
you that my hat wouldn’t fit you before 
you tried it on!” 

His so-called sex stories would scarcely 
offend a nun. A. K. McClure wanted 
Lincoln to give Governor Curtin a foreign 
mission. ‘‘ But,” said the President, “I’m 
in the position of young Sheridan when old 
Sheridan called him to task for his rakish 
conduct, and said to him that he must 
take a wife, to which the young Sheridan 
replied, ‘Very well, Father, but whose 
wife shall I take?’ It’s all very well to 
say that I| will give Curtin a mission, but 
whose mission am I to take?” 

William Stoddard, Lincoln’s secretary, 
calls attention to the fact that Lincoln, 
the teetotaler, was constantly accused of 
telling dirty stories while drunk. Stod- 
dard adds that he had been with the Presi- 
dent, day after day, and “failed to hear 
any of these objectionable stories. . .. 
As for a vast number of the so-called jokes 
attributed to him, Lincoln has never so 
much as heard them.” 

The artist, Carpenter, wrote: “Mr. 
Lincoln, | am convinced, has been greatl 
wronged in this respect. Every foul- 
mouthed man in the country gave currency 
to the slime and filth in his own imagina- 
tion by attributing it tothe President . . . 
During the entire period of my stay in the 
White House, after witnessing his inter- 
course with nearly all classes of men, I 
cannot recollect to have heard him relate 
a circumstance to any one of them which 
would have been out of place in a lady’s 
drawing room. Dr. Stone, his family 
physician, came in one day to see my por- 
traits. Sitting in front of that of the 
President, with whom he did not sympa- 
thize politically, he remarked with much 
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feeling: ‘It is the province of the physician 
to probe deeply into the interior lives of 
men, and I affirm that Mr. Lincoln is the 
purest-hearted man with whom I ever 
came in contact.’ Secretary Seward ex- 

ressed the same sentiment in still stronger 
anguage.”” 

I. N. Arnold, member of Congress from 
Illinois, old and intimate friend of Lincoln, 
states: ‘‘I saw him constantly for many 
years before he went to Washington, and 
there I saw him almost daily, and although 
his anecdotes were witty and pointed 
beyond all comparison with others, yet I 
never heard one of a character to need 

lliation or excuse.” John George Nico- 
ay, John Hay, Charles Dana, Noah 
Brooks, all are as succinct as Arnold in 
cleansing Lincoln’s memory of this taint. 
We are too apt to forget that Lincoln was 
a politician and that he had bitter enemies 
who were glad to give circulation to evil 
reports about him. As a sample of this 
bitterness, Stanton, before he was made 
Secretary of War, always spoke of Lincoln 
as the Illinois Gorilla. One excited orator, 
reported in a New York a” tr, called the 
President a harlot! And Stoddard, who 
opened Lincoln’s mail, says the letters 
“tell of partisan bitterness and personal 
hatred; of the most venomous malice; of 
low, slanderous meannesses.”’ 

6. That he never lost his temper. Stod- 
dard wrote in his diary: ‘‘He will go into 
the President’s room and he will come out: 
and when he comes through the door 
there will be a strange vision of a large 
foot just behind him, suggesting to any 
navy constructor the idea of a propeller.” 
In other words, Mr. Lincoln is about to 
kick out of his office a notorious gambler 
who has tried to bribe him. 


The usual conception is that Lincoln 
had utter patience and never showed irri- 
tation. et there are numerous evidences 
that, as he settled more and more into the 
heavy harness of his office, it galled him. 
John Hay in his diary quotes Lincoln 
upon one occasion: “. . . Into my room 
one day walked Field and Opdycke and 
began a new attack on me to remove 
Seward. For once, I rather gave my 
temper the rein, and I talked to those 
men pretty d—d plainly.” 

Consider the stress under which Lincoln 
worked. All day long, month after 
month, his anteroom was packed with 
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persons to see the President. Lincoln 
saw them. He believed that his time be- 
longed to the people. Many imposed on 
this fine democracy of his. None knew it 
better than Lincoln. Carpenter, for ex- 
ample, tells of an army officer who had 
been cashiered, and who carried his 
grievance to Lincoln. Lincoln’s com- 
ment was that, upon his own evidence, the 
case did not warrant executive interference. 
A day or so later the man appeared with 
the same tale, and received the same com- 
ment from the President. Yet a third 
time he forced his way to Lincoln’s desk, 
and was heard with forbearance. Finally 
the officer exclaimed, ‘Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see you are fully determined not to 
do me justice!’ 

“Lincoln rose and seized the officer by 
the coat collar, marched him forcibly to 
the door, saying, as he ejected him, ‘Sir! 
I give you fair warning never to show your- 
self in this room again. I can bear cen- 
sure, but not insult.’ ”’ 


7. That he had no love of nature. In the 
winter woods, just after a snowfall, Noah 
Brooks found Lincoln standing on the 
stump of a tree looking out over the land- 
scape. The President called attention to 
the various subtle features of the view, 
and said, among other things, that he 
“liked the trees best when they were not 
in leaf, as their anatomy could then be 
studied.” And he bade Brooks look at 
the delicate yet firm outline of a leafless 
tree against the sky. Then, pointing to 
the fine network of shadows cast on the 
snow by the branches and twigs, he said 
that that was the profile of the tree. . . .” 

In my reading | came upon several 
other comments made by Lincoln redolent 





of the woods and of a nature which he 
knew and loved. But none was more 
touching nor to me more authentic than 
the anecdote my mother gave me. __It was 
told her by her distant relative, William 
Cullen Bryant, who, alack, was no ad- 
mirer of Lincoln. Nevertheless, he said 
that he had been much touched by the 
President’s quoting to him: 
I have heard the mavis singing 
It’s love-song to the morn; 


I have seen the dewdrop clinging 
To the rose just newly born. 


“And,” added Lincoln, “having ex- 
sonra that, a man carries about all the 

uty of God’s world in his remem- 
brance.”’ 


8. That he was unhappily married. We 
have this fallacy, I suppose, simply be- 
cause a tragic hero is so much bigger to the 
mind's eye than a happy one. A niece of 
the Lincolns’, who lived with them for 
months on end, says emphatically that this 
was a happy marriage; that Abraham and 
Mary loved each other devotedly. 


An episode related by a man who knew 
whereof he spoke gives the lie to this most 
obnoxious of all the rag-tags that conceal 
the real Lincoln. When this man was a 
boy he played with the Lincoln children. 
The boys got into the parlor one day dur- 
ing Mrs. Lincoln’s absence and upset 
things. When Mrs. Lincoln came home 
she was very cross, and scolded them 
heartily. Lincoln came in and interfered 
on the boys’ behalf. Instantly, Mrs. 
Lincoln turned on her husband: “But he 
only laughed, picked her up in his arms 
onl tdeoed the daylights out of her. And 
she clung to him like a girl.” 
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Is Science a Blind Alley? 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (February, ’28) 


James Truslow Adams 


ans at the Dayton ‘“monkey-trial,” 
but were the citizens of our cities and 
graduates of our high schools really so 
much more intelligent than the shirt- 
sleeve mountaineers? Do they really 
know so much more about the universe? 


Different periods in history have had 
different intellectual ‘“‘climates,”’ upon 
which the whole mentality of each period 
was dependent. The climate we now live 
in is “scientific.” We almost involun- 
tarily reject any principles which cannot 
be ‘‘verified’’ by scientific instruments or 
“laws.” The average man today is as 
much a bigot about “‘science’’ as the aver- 
age man in Europe in the year 1000 was 
about the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and for the same reason—he is 
breathing the air of the intellectual cli- 
mate of his day. In the 10th Century 
Catholicism was the accepted mode of 
thought, and no sensible person ques- 
tioned it. It is precisely the same with 
“science” today. 


The average man of today, and some 
minor scientists, may think that they have 
replaced a worn-out religious faith by 
“scientific knowledge,” when all they have 
done is to replace one childlike faith by an- 
other and one bigotry by another. All 
through history, the ‘‘man in the street” x 
has never much cared to think. He is 
impressed by practical results and con- 
forms to the current religion or opinion. 
The practical results of science hi:ve been 
so colossal that scientific ‘ideas’ have 
come to have an enormous philosophical 
validity in the eyes of the people. For 
the common man, the movies and tele- 
phone and Ford car and plentiful jobs are 
realities, and science has brought them 
about. 


So the average man has his “scientific 
laws” and his materialistic conception of 
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[' was easy to laugh at the Tennessee- 


the universe, just as his counterpart in the 
Middle Ages had his physical flames of 
Hell and his jewel-strewn Heaven. But, 
of the thousands who laughed at the Day- 
tonians how many could have told what is 
the philosophical basis of science, what are 
the assumptions on which it is based, and 
just how far, and why, it is a valid inter- 
pretation of the universe? 


Does science give us any satisfactory 
explanation of the universe? No scientist 
of any standing would claim that it tells us 
why things happen; it tells us only how they 
happen. Science does not tell the cause of 
a single happening. It can only tell us 
that if certain. things occur others will 
follow. And it can do even that for an 
extremely limited number of phenomena. 
The popular idea is that, in time, science 
will be able to explain everything. Will 
it, even as to the how rather than the why? 
A. D. Ritchie, internationally known 
chemist, says, ‘‘We have succeeded in 
finding some order in nature, but it is 

ually obvious that the orderliness is not 
all-pervasive. The fact that the regions 
of nature actually covered by known laws 
are few and fragmentary is concealed by 
the natural tendency to crowd our experi- 
ence into those regions and to avoid those 
that are unknown.” 


I claim that the ordinary man is as 
much a bigot as the Daytonian because he 
will not listen to this sort of thing even 
from leading scientists. He believes that 
science will ultimately explain everything, 
because he believes the entire universe, 
including man himself, is governed by 
laws to be discovered. This, of course, 
involves the abandonment of any doctrine 
of the freedom of the will. If science is 
universally valid, it can be so only at the 
expense of destroying all we have con- 
sidered worth striving for, and must 
theoretically destroy all initiative. 
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Now, all through the ages, man has al- 
ways insisted on trying to find some 
satisfying explanation of his own nature; 
he has never ceased to ask the why of 
birth and death, of suffering and sin and 
happiness; he has always insisted that he 
himself was a personality, and that the 
drama of his own life, somehow, had signifi- 
cance. And what is the relation of science 
to these deep-lying instincts? It can 
offer us not a word of explanation as to 
the nature of ourselves or the universe. 
Its ‘‘causes’”” are mere antecedents. It 

ictures a mere succession of events. 

Jot only must it always be silent as to 
why anything happens, but even as to the 
how, what it really says is merely that if a 
certain selected group of phenomena is 
found now, another combination will 
follow. Mankind will probably never 
find any answers to their many why’s. 
That is not the point. The point is that 
mankind, age after age, has always sought 
answers, has always refused to remain in a 
purely agnostic attitude. Has human 
nature changed so completely that it is 
now going to remain forever content with 
those answers of science which are no 
answers? 


Moreover, man has implanted in him a 
feeling that some things, some thoughts, 
some lines of conduct have more value 
than others. But if we adopt the popular 
conception of science we really destroy all 

values in human life. Of what use to 
talk of character if there is no such thing, 
if personality is a myth, if freedom of 
action is a dream, and if all we are is 
merely a succession of states of mind hav- 
ing no significance? 

I do not believe that any body of doc- 
trine so spiritually and, speaking broadly, 
intellectually sterile as science will satisfy 
the many-sided cravings of mankind indefi- 
nitely. It is obvious that we cannot get 
along without science. But, basing my 
prediction on the unchanging nature of 
man’s deepest cravings throughout his- 
tory, | do believe that science will some 
day cease to be the sole method of inter- 
preting the universe and that scientists 


will cease to be the high priests whose 
words are the sole authority as to what 
men can and cannot believe about them- 
selves and their environment. I believe 
that science cannot permanently satisfy 
the whole of man’s nature, and I believe 
the “intellectual climate’ will gradually 
alter again—as it has so many times—and 
science, although an indispensable tool, 
will lose its present high station as the sole 
interpretation of the whole universe. 


I do not believe that a few generations of 
scientific teaching have permanently al- 
tered man’s nature. I believe that before 
long he will insist, simply because he can- 
not help himself, on some restoration of 
spiritual and moral explanations and 
values in his world. A philosophy which 
teaches that there can be no answer to his 
deepest questionings, that all his spiritual 
and moral values can be resolved to noth- 
ing, that he himself has no personality, 
not only after death but even in this world, 
that he is merely a bundle of “states of 
mind”’ cannot satisfy him always. When 
beauty, love, duty, loyalty, and all the 
rest of what has hitherto given some value 
to existence has been swept away b 
scientific analysis, I believe they will 
come in again by some other door. 


The Tennesseeans’ science may be 
negligible, but their uncritical sensing of 
man’s deepest needs, of his unchanging 
nature, and of the values of life is more 
valid than that of many of the half-edu- 
cated who got such a hearty laugh out of 
them. Civilizations may rise and fall; 
but man will still insist, in the face of every 
shred of contrary evidence, that he is 
a personality, that there is a scale of values 
which transcends the useful, that there is 
more in love and beauty than a complex 
of instincts, that there is a mystery and a 
meaning hidden in the universe, and he 
will still frame answers to his eternal why? 
If science cannot lead into some new world 
of interpretation, it will be thrust aside, 
except as a tool, and man will turn to some 
new philosophy of life, for his instincts are 
stronger than his reason, and man is more 
than his mind. 
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The Dead Lift 


Condensed from The North American Review (January, '28) 


Stewart Edward White 


IHERE is at the beginning a dead lift 

to all personal achievement. We 

have to pull ourselves up by our boot- 
straps. But once we have made even a 
small start, plenty of forces rush to our aid. 
The powers of growth are always ready; 
but before they can operate we must at 
least rouse ourselves to prepare a plot and 
plant a seed. Nobody is going to do that 
for us. 


We are reluctant to tackle anything 
new. We sharpen our pencils; tinker with 
the typewriter; welcome any momentary 
distraction. We give an excellent imita- 
tion of a small boy postponing his inevita- 
ble plunge into cold water. “It takes time 
to warm up,” say we in extenuation. If 
we have a book we want to read; or a long 
letter we must write, we shy off from it as 
long as we can—even though we know we 
are going to enjoy it when once we get into 
it. Most of us have not learned that 
“eventually, why not now?” is a sound 
motto. 


This fundamental laziness demands a 
definite small effort in overcoming, even 
in trivial matters of life. It becomes a 
sweating dead lift when we address our- 
selves to anything of major importance, 
especially if it is something new, outside 
our usual channels of thought and activity. 
But there is no sense worrying about it. 
Being lazy is the natural state of creatures. 
The point is, are we going to make the dead 
lift nevertheless? 


We are lazy because we insist on identi- 
fying ourselves too completely with our 
physical sides. It is curious how much we 
will stand from this body-individual of ours 
that we would not stand from anybody 
else. No matter how jelly-fishy we are in 
character, there are limits to what we will 
stand in the way of complaints or demands 
or boredom. But this y of ours seems 
to be a privileged character. It is a 
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spoiled child. We turn the whole spot- 
light of our minds on it whenever it de- 
mands attention. What is the result? 
Instantly, like any other spoiled child, it 
takes to itself altogether too much impor- 
tance. And the more attention we give to 
it, the more attention it demands. It in- 
vents things to call to our notice, it exag- 
gerates them, and insists upon them; it 
tries to regulate the whole conduct of life 
according to its own standards. Like 
other spoiled children, it ends by thinking 
it is the whole family. 


Our situation is complicated by the fact 
that at the first, when we were babies, it 
was the whole family. We were the body. 
Its necessities and its demands were para- 
mount to all others. We had first of all to 
be assured of physical existence before we 
could go on to any other. And the body 
will not let us forget that fact. Only very 
reluctantly does it relinquish its domi- 
nance. Why not? That is nature. 


The merely physical ideas and ideals 
have chiefly to do with being fed and 
warmed and kept comfortable. If we per- 
mit ourselves to be wholly influenced by 
them we will want nothing more than to 
eat and sleep and to get just enough exer- 
cise to keep our functions going. The vari- 
ous lower forms of life exhibit this idea 
most gracefully. But as we move into the 
higher forms of life we find an outreaching 
quality which we call ambition. The ani- 
mal wants to get along better than a plant, 
and is willing to do a little migrating and 
experimenting even at the expense of dis- 
comfort to his body. And the end of the 
series is that we, as human beings, not only 
want to be kept going biologically, but 
want to get and keep such things as self 
respect and good reputation. We want to 
get in touch with higher things; to expand. 

ese are real incentives, just as insistent 
in their way as the desire for food and 
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warmth and shelter. But they are in no 
wise concerns of the body. The body can 
get on quite well without any of them. 


+ Andthere the trouble begins. The body 
is accustomed to having all our attention. 
It is the spoiled child. We have pro- 
gressed to the point where we have other 
interests. The body would find it pleasant 
to sit in the sun and eat a tamarind. Ac- 
cording to it there is always something the 
matter: there isn’t energy enough in the 
boiler, or there’s a headache in the offing. 
The more we listen to it, the more it tells 
us! On the other hand, most of its small 
babblings will die away, if we continue to 
ignore them. 

Our body is a mechanism; and merely 
because as children we began as mecha- 
nisms, we have kept it in the spotlight of our 
minds, and ended by thinking of it as our- 
selves. We say: ‘I am sick,” instead of 
saying that a thing belonging to me called 
my stomach is sick. We do not, however, 
remark that | am out of order, when the 
motor car develops a knock. While it is 
true that we cannot move without our 
body, it is equally true that it cannot do 
much without us. It needs direction, if it 
is to go anywhere. 

All of which assures us that the inertia, 
the reluctance, the inherent laziness of the 
human creature, the weight of the dead 
lift, is after all only a matter of misplaced 
attention. We are altogether too much 
focussed upon what our bodies do not want 
to do. They object that it isn’t worth 
while; why bother? what’s the use? it’s too 
much trouble. And since we are prone to 
think of our bodies as ourselves, we listen 
and more or less adopt their ideas as though 
they were our own. 


Is it not humiliating? Why, we never 
really take charge even of the things that 
concern the body, and which we know to be 
good for it! We know that we ought not 
to eat so much, smoke so much, drink so 
much, and that we ought to exercise more. 
But we do nothing about it! We allow the 
spoiled child to have its way; and hence we 
grow fat and ailing. 


Needless to say, we cannot thrust the 
body’s advice aside indiscriminately. 
When certain nerves advise us in no uncer- 
tain terms that something is wrong on the 
right side of the abdomen, we do well to 
ask the doctor about appendicitis. But 
the point to remember, however, is that 
the body’s clamorings, under indulgent en- 
couragement, very easily become too 
insistent. 


This leads us back to our first considera- 
tion: that our first act in overcoming the 
deadly inertia that overwhelms us on ap- 
proaching any new effort is to step aside 
from the thing that originates the inertia. 
We must realize that we can step aside from 
it, by recognizing that we are not our bod- 
ies; that we haven't been our bodies since 
our earliest childhood. We, as entities, 
are distinct from our machines. Our bod- 
ies are like our motor cars; something that 
we own and direct. 


It helps also to realize that our inertia is 
a natural thing, inherent in our make up. 
Our ‘weariness of the spirit’’ is not of the 
spirit at all. It isin the very nature of our 
evolution and development. We are not 
personally lazy; merely we possess histor- 
ically stand-pat bodies. Once the ration- 
ale of the thing is understood, we can 
tackle the job with assurance. 


And when we realize that this first dead 
lift is necessary because of our own consti- 
tution and not because of something mys- 
terious, why then we see we must do it, on 
our own, without help. It is our personal 
job. Nobody can lend us a hand. But 
once we have roused ourselves to get at it, 
—whatever it is,;—we fall easily into the 
swing of work. We hesitate to take the 
plunge, but the cool water is grateful and 
refreshing. It seems as if our reward for 
breaking through inertia, for making the 
first dead lift, is that the thing came easier 
because we rose to a point of help. One 
thing is certain: The dead lift is always much 
easier than the physical instinct told us it was 
going to be. 
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The Faith of the Fathers 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (February, ’28) 


Ernest Martin Hopkins, President, Dartmouth College 


T behooves intelligence from time to 
time to consider such catch-phrases as 
are in general use, for they easily 

degenerate into shibboleths. ‘Faith of 
the fathers” is such a phrase. Again and 
again, the American college is charged 
with failure to conserve the faith of the 
fathers. 


Yet what faiths and what fathers are 
we to look to for authoritative guidance? 
It was the faith of the fathers which forced 
the hemlock to the lips of Socrates and 
crucified Jesus on the cross; which denied 
Roger Bacon the opportunity to advance 
by centuries the pursuit of scientific 
learning and compelled Galileo to — 
what he knew to be true. It was the fait 
of the fathers which fought the growing 
spirit of nationalism when this began to 
oppose church domination. Again, now, 
the faith of the fathers is invoked to en- 
hance nationalism, and to defend isola- 
tionism and the opportunities for self-ag- 
grandizement against development of a 
spirit of rational good-will among the 
peoples of the earth. 


It would be well if there were a wider 
knowledge of the function of the college. 
Education is mental enlargement. Tes 
possibilities of development are in awak- 
ened minds. The ultimate purpose of the 
college is aroused thoughtfulness—that is, 
the cultivation and expansion of the minds 
of its students to the limits of their possi- 
bilities in the realms of abstract thinking, 
and the application of these abstractions 
to solving problems of our social adjust- 
ments in our common life. 


The greatest problem of our time is how 
we are to adjust ourselves with the neces- 
sary promptness to the rapidly changing 
conditions of life. The success of Ameri- 
can industrial life more than upon any 
other principle has been founded on the 
flexibility of the American business man’s 
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mind, by which he has been willing to 
demolish his factory, to junk his mechani- 
cal equipment, or to redevise his com- 
apy processes of manufacture, when 

so doing he could replace these more 
efficiently. Yet the analogy seems to be 
lost upon us when one attempts to per- 
suade us to apply the principle to social 
usages, political organization, educational 
procedures, or religious objectives. At 
once appeal is made for holding to the 
faith of the fathers. All of the forces of 
censorship, repression, and prohibition are 
set in motion to preserve the theory that 
“whatever is” is better than anything 
that might conceivably be. 


Hence the rise and prestige of the so- 
called patriotic societies in their multiform 
organizations, to deny the possibilities of 
benefit in social change; the spread and 
power of the Ku Klux Klan and kindred 
organizations to preserve the antipathies 
and antagonisms which blight our capacity 
for scientific analysis of our social state; 
the strength of the forces of political 
reaction which hold that all capacity for 
wisdom in political thought was exhausted 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787; 
and the wide-spread vogue of the funda- 
mentalists in religion who, viewing the 
great good which accrued to mankind 1900 
years ago by new concepts which adapted 
religion to the needs of the day, neverthe- 
less would now deny to us the right to 
interpret religion into terms applicable to 
the dire need of our own times. 


It is with such doctrines as these that 
true education must concern itself. The 
usefulness to society of the college will 
eventually be reckoned on the basis of the 

reparation given to men of a given era to 
ie their lives understandingly of condi- 
tions about them, and serviceably to 
society in decades yet before them. 


This is peculiarly important in a period 
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of such rapid change as is our own. Cir- 
cumstances of life and habits of thought 
change more in a ten-year span now than 
ofttimes before they have changed in a 
century. Hence the necessity as never 
before that colleges shall strive for the form 
of mental enlargement in their men which 
we call the capacity for abstract thought. 
Herein lies the necessity for constant re- 
examination of the curriculum, that sub- 
jects stimulating to the thinking of the 
undergraduate may be offered, and that 
the value of his effort may be determined 
by the conclusions he reaches through his 
own thought, rather than by the accuracy 
with which he reproduces the thoughts of 
others. 


The maiden who was given consent to 
swim but forbidden to go near the water 
was in small dilemma compared with the 
student who is told to cultivate the habit of 
thought but is denied the privilege of 
thinking on those things most vital to 
him. 

Herein we are forced to recognize the 
limitations upon the faith of the fathers to 
be serviceable tothe sons. The distillation 
of truth from error gives continuously a 
more refined product. Thus the truth of 
one generation not only may but often 
does become superstition inthenext. This 
is true of science or religion or statecraft. 
Who then shall be given authority to say 
when ultimate truth has been defined at 
any point! 

One of the most difficult of the responsi- 
bilities which have to be undertaken by 
the college is that of disassociating the 
minds of its men from acceptance, without 
examination, of the thinking of generations 
which have preceded their own. All ex- 
perience demonstrates the truthof Froude’s 
comment: ‘‘So absolutely has change be- 
come the law of our present condition, 
that to cease to change is to lose place in 
the great race; and to pass away from off 
the earth with the same convictions which 
we found when we entered it, is to have 
missed the best object for which we seem 
to exist.” 

The responsibility of the college is not 
to the fathers but to the sons. The faith 
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of the fathers in many cases has been 
shaped by the thinking of a generation 
whose conclusions cannot, in all cases, be 
accepted by the next generation. 


The college therefore must be ever 
watchful that it stands sincerely and gen- 
uinely for freedom of thought and speech. 
We must encourage the power to think, 
for there is no attribute of mankind more 
definitely divine. Likewise, there is no 
power given to man which he has less in- 
clination to use. We hold opinions, most 
of us with great tenacity. But to what 
extent are these the product of thought? 
Whence do they come? How are they 
derived? On what basis do we judge 
their worth? How sincere are we in our 
eagerness to possess only those of genuine 
value? 

The worth-while student’s mind is a 
workshop, not a storehouse. The great 
obligation of the college is to inspire men to 
think rather than to tell them what to 
think. 


Then can the “faith of the fathers’ be 
sought in full confidence of finding princi- 
ples of eternal value for the guidance of 
man, as in the sermon of John Robinson to 
his congregation of Pilgrims, just before 
they sailed for America in 1620: “. . . if 
God should reveal anything to you by any 
other instrument of his, as ready to 
receive it as ever you were to receive any 
truth by my ministry; for | am very confi- 
dent that the Lord hath more truth and 
oo to break forth out of his holy 

ord, 


“T bewail the condition of the reformed 
churches who are come to a period in re- 
ligion and will go no further. The Lu- 
therans cannot > drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw; for whatever part of 
God's will has been imparted and revealed 
to Calvin, they will rather die than em- 
brace it. And the Calvinists stick where 
Calvir left them. This is a misery to be 
lamented; for though Luther and Calvin 
were precious shining lights in their times, 
yet God did not reveal his whole will to 
them, and were they living now they would 
be as ready and willing to embrace further 
light as that that they had received.” 
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Science and the Millennium 
Condensed from Plain Talk (February, ’28) 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


HEN Commander Byrd had 

flown across the ocean in his 

cardboard contraption and landed 
in the happy land of France, he was called 
upon to sae th a speech. He said, in part: 
“ Another 20 or 30 years and people will fly 
regularly from Europe to America and 
vice-versa. We are glad to have been 
among the pioneers of this great work of 
international amity and friendship. All 
of us are Ambassadors of Peace and Good- 
Will. Surely when all the nations shall 
have been brought closely together by in- 
ternational air-routes, war will be no 
longer possible and the brotherhood of 
mankind will be established.”” (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 


This oration was cabled to America, and 
next morning the newspapers carried in- 
terviews with military experts pointing to 
the new danger to our national existence 
caused by successful ocean flights, and 
urging Congress to appropriate billions of 
dollars to defend ourselves against possible 
air-invaders. Once again a new Trojan 
Horse, bearing the label of science, threat- 
ened to crush those who had welcomed it. 
It is a very old story. 


Most of the learned professors who have 
made a study of the late War seem to agree 
that it might have been avoided but for the 
existence of the telegraph. A hundred 
years ago, during the era of the galloping 
courier, the news of the murder at Sarajevo 
would not have reached the more distant 
parts of the world such as St. Petersburg or 
Christiania, until two or three weeks after- 
wards. It would have taken a month 
before anyone in Berlin or London could 
have discovered what anyone else in 
Stockholm or Madrid was thinking about 
the possible consequences of this political 
drama. 


As it was, all the telegraphic wires of 
Europe were suddenly charged with bris- 
tling messages. Some of these came so fast 
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that they overtook each other, contradict- 
ed each other, and left their recipients 
completely at sea, or free to accept any 
interpretation they wished. Add to this 
the confusion of trying to revaluate one 
language into another. Add to this the 
necessity of pa highly technical diplo- 
matic French into some form of Servian or 
Russian that would convey a clear meaning 
to recipients unfamiliar with the jargon. 
Add to this the habit of coding and decod- 
ing that forced the whole correspondence 
to be stilted and awkward. Add to this— 
but enough. 


If the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph had 
not been invented, a few quiet weeks of 
deliberation could almost certainly have 
shown the way out of the difficulties. But 
minutes torn to shreds by small colored 
slips with their cryptic messages could 
bring no solution. Remembering what 
happened it is interesting to read in old 
newspaper files that Queen Victoria and 
President Lincoln complimented each 
other upon the completion of an under-sea 
cable that was to “unite their countries 
and the world in general forever by means 
of the wonderful electric spark.” Morse, 
no doubt, was full of good intentions. But 
his invention was full of evil possibilities. 


The name of Nobel is known to every- 
one, in connection with the prize for those 
who contribute greatly to the cause of 
human progress. What few persons know 
is that Nobel was a kind-hearted citizen 
who bestowed Dynamite upon this world. 
Nobel expected great things of dynamite. 
It was to be a godsend to the farmer, con- 
fronted by stumps and rocks. The life of 
the miner was to be safer and happier. It 
would benefit the whole industrial world. 
But the inevitable military experts got 
busy. amite was used to blow human 
beings into Kingdom Come, and old Nobel 
left the money from his factories to the 
human race in general so that it might 
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at least acquire a little indirect happiness 
from his unfortunate invention. 


And what manne ——_ — 
ted from gunpowder. It was to bet 
moo ally of democracy, freeing the down- 
trodden peasant from the oppression of 
His Grace the Robber-Baron. Ask the 
survivors of the late war what a helpful 

invention it has been! 

We should not forget the airplane's 
older sister, the balloon. When the first 
three passengers (a goat, a goose, and a 
rooster, if | remember correctly) descended 
safely from the higher regions, the world 
below was jubilant. What a simple goat, 
a rooster and a goose had done, human 
beings could do. Soon the Montgolfiers 
were leisurely drifting from one end of 
Europe to the other. “The air,” said the 
lovers of humanity, “is a broad highway 
that belongs to all. Soon there shall be no 
longer any boundaries, and stately airships 
shall sail from port to port carrying mes- 
sages of good-will and peace.”’ 


Today the collectors of old prints are 
much interested in a series of beautifully 
colored engravings dating back to the first 
half of the French Revolution. Those 
engravings show us balloons, used by the 
hard-pressed French in their warfare upon 
the adherents of an outworn aristocracy. 
The new bulky harbinger of peace had been 

uickly turned into another instrument of 
» econ, Arg And it has played that rdéle 
until this very day. 


The list is endless. From Christianity 
to trinitrotoluene, everything that could 
— be diverted from its original and 

neficent purpose and turned into an 
instrument of death, or active helpmate of 
cruelty and injustice, has been so used. 
And now that further scientific develop- 
ment has become merely a matter of pa- 
tience and funds, may heaven help us. 
Otherwise the chemists will get busy and 
invent a new variety of mustard-gas and 
that will be the end of this cheery little 
planet. 


The point of my beautiful homily is 


this: I have come to have very profound 
and deep-rooted doubts whether Science, 
as practiced at present by the human race, 
will ever do anything to make the world a 
better and happier place to live in, or will 
ever stop contributing to our general 
misery as whole-heartedly as it has been 
doing for these last umtedee years. 


At the moment of writing this I am just 
45. Thatisnot soterribly old. Yet I can 
remember the coming of the telephone and 
the electric light and the automobile, and 
wireless telegraphy and the movies. 
Also, with my contemporaries, I have been 
a spectator of more wars, violent up- 
heavals, rebellions, disasters, murders, 
massacres and general outbursts of cruelty 
than any other group of children born in 
the last 20 centuries. After a couple of 
hours of saying to myself: “‘ Now suppose 
that I had been born in 1324, or in 356, or 
in 1674—" I have come to the conclusion 
that, even with the help of Peasant-revo- 
lutions, Jacqueries, rusades, Witch- 
hunts, and St. Bartholomew massacres, I 
could not reconstruct any period of 45 
consecutive years that would show such a 
terrible record as my own. The span 
beginning with 1780 seems to come nearest. 
But the cutthroats of Robespierre and the 
veterans of Napoleon were amateurs as 
compared with our soldiery. 


I think I am right, therefore, in claiming 
that anyone now 45 has lived through a 
more muddled and disreputable age than 
any other child ever born. And curiously 
enough that very era will be forever asso- 
ciated with the greatest scientific develop- 
ment the world has ever known. 


Of course I do not deny the chance that 
Science may some day contribute to the 
coming of the Millennium of reason, suffi- 
cient food, and creative leisure. But those 
who believe that mere brain-power will 
bring that day should remember one thing: 
that scientific development without an 
equal and adequate development of man’s 
conscious will toward decency, is merely a 
costly and futile waste of time. 


Popular scientific magazines please copy. 
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Airship Passenger Service Next! 
Condensed from The New York Times (January 29, '28) 


Commander C. D. Burney, a designer of the “‘R-100" 


EW le realize the great advance 
which has een made in the design of 
dirigibles during the last few years. 
As a first step toward the realization of 
these plans it is proposed to utilize the 
British dirigible R-100 as a demonstration 
vessel and to operate her on a New York- 
~ ‘ecciecee on route, beginning next 
all. 


Dirigible development hitherto has been 
mainly in the hands of Government de- 
partments, and the vessels have been built 
for war purposes; hence it is difficult to 
make people believe either the extent of 
the passenger acco tion which can 
be provided or the lowness of the fares. 
Take as an instance the R-100, as this 
vessel is now practically complete. On 
the lower floor are the crew’s quarters, 
consisting of a mess deck and cabins. 
Leading from this to the upper floors is a 
double staircase, similar to that in a steam- 
ship, and on the lower passenger floor are 
two promenade decks, 14 feet wide, made 
to permit dancing; a restaurant to seat 50 
persons at one time, and cabin accommo- 
dation for that number. These cabins are 
of two or four berths, comparable with 
those on an Atlantic liner. 


Above this floor is yet another, on which 
further cabins are provided for 50 more 
persons; 2 smoking lounge, and two bal- 
conies, where passengers may sit and view 
the scenery below. Elaborate arrange- 
ments have been made for the comfort of 
the passengers, and an extensive electric 
equipment has been installed so that 
electric cooking, heating and lighting can 
be provided. Lach passenger will 
allowed to carry 100 pounds of baggage 
free. The dirigibl has important advan- 
tages over bo h the airplane and the steam- 
ship in that there will be no noise of the 
engines, no vibration and no motion 
equivalent to that in a liner. Hence, 
there should be no sickness. 
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A minimum fare of $400 should be ade- 
quate to give a satisfactory financial 
return. However, just as cheap motor 
cars can only be produced if they are 
manufactured in large numbers, so it will 
be with dirigibles. At present, the esti- 
mates show that two-thirds of the fare to 
be charged depends solely on the cost of 
the vessel and only one-third on the actual 
operating and normal overhead cost. If, 
therefore, the cost of the vessel can be re- 
duced by one-half, the fare could be 
reduced by one-third. 


Thus there is little doubt that within a 
comparatively short time the fare between 
London and New York will be only $250, 
and the time of transit Icss than 48 hours. 
The establishment of such a service would 
entail a veritable revolution in transporta- 
tion, for the Atlantic service would be 
followed by the establishment of lines 
radiating from London and New York 
throughout the world. 


Imagine the opportunities before the 
holiday maker within a few years! Lon- 
don will be reached from New York in 38 
hours, Bombay will be but 52 hours from 
London, and Rio de Janeiro about 70 
hours. A fortnight’s holiday will allow a 
tourist from the United States to spend 
ten days of his time in Europe. 


So much attention has been paid to air- 
plane transportation that we are apt to 
forget that, before the war, various air- 
ships built in Germany carried approxi- 
mately 40,000 passengers without a single 
accident, fatal or otherwise, to any pas- 
senger. This record cannot be beaten 
by airplane transport. Immediately after 
the war, the German dirigible Bodensee 
was employed on a regular schedule be- 
tween Berlin and Friedrichshafen. Dur- 
ing the 103 days that this service was in 

ration no less than 101 flights were com- 
pleted successfully; in fact, so popular did 
this service become that not only did the 
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ship run filled to capacity on each flight, 
but it was necessary to book reservations 
well in advance. 


It may be said, therefore, that once the 
public comes to experience travel by air- 
ship there should be little difficulty in 
obtaining passengers. And there is defi- 
nite experience to show the feasibility of 
a regular transatlantic service. As far 
back as 1919 the British airship R-34 
crossed to America, and then made a 
successful return flight; and in 1925 the 
airship Los Angeles crossed the Atlantic 
from Germany. 

Carrying the full load of passengers and 
ten tons of mail or freight, the R-100 will 
have a radius of action of 4000 miles at a 
speed of 75 miles per hour. One can 
imagine the effect upon public opinion 
throughout the world of carrying 100 
passengers from New York to London in 
less than 48 hours, the first time it is done. 
And it should be done in September of this 

ear. The R-100, however, was not built 
or the transatlantic service, but for the 
London-Egypt-India route; and even this 
vessel is not sufficiently powerful to under- 
take a service across the Atlantic on a 
regular schedule, carrying a full load of 
passengers in all weathers and in both 
directions. 

The demonstration flights of the R-100 
should prove that the transoceanic service 
is quite feasible; and as soon as this has 
been demonstrated, all that will remain 
will be the provision of the necessary capi- 
tal. The Airship Guarantee Co., which 
has constructed the R-100, has already 
worked out the general design for the 
transatlantic ship for the regular service, 
and this vessel will be as great an ad- 
vance over the R-100 as the R-100 is over 
previous vessels. The cruising speed has 
been increased to 95 miles an hour and the 
endurance increased from 4000 to 6000 
miles. At the same time more luxurious 
accommodation has been provided for 
passengers and the number to be accom- 
modated increased from 100 to between 
1600 and 170. 


Airship development had a big setback 
in the disasters of the R-38 in 1921, the 
Roma in America, the Dixmude in the 
Mediterranean, followed by the Shenan- 
doah catastrophe. The public felt that 
these great vessels would always suffer 
from inherent structural weaknesses. But 
engineers do not share this opinion. The 
causes of these disasters have been ana- 
lyzed and obviated in the new designs. 


As a result of the use of these vessels 
during the war, designers competed in an 
endeavor to lighten the structure of the 
vessel to a maximum degree in order to 
enable the vessels to reach as great a 
height as possible, so that they might 
avoid anti-aircraft gunfire. The R-100 
is five times as strong as any airship which 
has hitherto been built. Her cruising 
speed, furthermore, is approximately 
equal to the maximum speed of any vessel 
previously built; and it is thought that as 
a result of these two major improvements 
the R-100 should be able to encounter 
successfully even abnormal storms. 


The airship is pre-eminently the vessel 
for long-distance transoceanic flights and 
the airplane the type of craft for short- 
distance operation. The British Govern- 
ment has appreciated this situation and is 
laying the foundations of a great imperial 
airship service stretching from London to 
Egypt, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Canada. Already air- 
ship bases are erected or in process of erec- 


tion in Egypt, India, Canada and South 
Africa. 


It remains only for Anglo-American 
interests to combine in a great forward 
move to establish a daily 48-hour service 
between London and New York in order 
to bring not only to the United States and 
Great Britain those material benefits in 
trade that must inevitably result, but also 
to the world as a whole a greater stability, 
a more earnest wish for peace and a better 
"irate between the peoples of the 
world. 
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Home Was Never Like This 


Condensed from The Outlook (January 18, '28) 


Charles Merz 


ORIDA has shown the country how 
todoit. There, in a setting of palms 
and coral beach, was a romantic back- 

ground. Industrious landscaping made 
it even more romantic. And a new world 
arose in Florida—a world of Moorish shops, 
Italian streets, Castilian clubs, and Nea- 
politan ice-cream. New towns acquired 
names—names of far-away places which 
set the imagination rage as they rippled 
from the tongue: Rio Vista, San Tosé, 
Villa Venetia, Santa Monica. Particu- 
larly favored projects made an effort to 
reproduce an Old World charm. Coral 
Gables brought 12 gondoliers from Venice, 
with two gondolas apiece, “‘equipped with 
all the picturesque accouterments of the 
real Venetian craft.” 


Florida has led the way. But we are 
unobserving if we do not recognize that 
this same transformation of the plain into 
the spectacular is now in — in many 
sections of the country. e vogue for 
Old World architecture, the borrowing of 
distant and romantic names, the develop- 
ment of new real estate by making it above 
all else exotic, and the serious business 
of importing Europe piece by piece and 
stone by stone are all. present-day char- 
acteristics of an industrious nation. 


There is Mariemont, for instance. 
Mariemont is a long way from the poin- 
settia blossoms and the coral strands. Its 
trees are not royal palms, but horse-chest- 
nuts. Mariemont is a suburb of Cincin- 
nati, on the banks of the Ohio, not the Gulf 
Stream. Yet remote as it is from cultural 
contact with Italy or England, one reads 
of Mariemont that the workmen are busy 
building “lagoons,” that six “typical 
Norman English cottages’’ are being built 
by the owner of the Mariemont Delicates- 
sen, and that “‘craftsmen are busy aot 
the stone-shingle roof on the Memoria 
Church imported from England, this being 
the third time these shingles were laid upon 
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a roof. The first laying was in the year 
930 A.D., and the next in 1320 A.D., and 
the third in 1927.” 

Open the Sunday papers of 30 widely 
scattered cities. Turn to the Real Estate 
Section; and if you do not find the an- 
nouncement of a project which will bring 
more gondoliers from Venice for more new 
lagoons, you will find that a new Petit 
Trianon is rising on the Wabash or that 
another Ponte Vecchio is bridging an Arno 
far from the Tuscan hills. So real is this 
zest to bring something of the Old World 
to the New that there is no important city, 
from Los Angeles to New York which 
lacks suburbs with a Continental flavor. 

Sixty-three minutes from Times Square, 
New York, is ‘‘American Venice.” ‘To 
live at American Venice,” say the ad- 
vertisements, “is to quaff the very Wine 
of Life. A turquoise lagoon under aqua- 
marine sky! zy gondolas! Beauti- 
ful Italian gardens! e Great Lagoon, 
the Old World bridges! And the waters 
lapping lazily all the day u a beach as 
white and fine as the soul of a little child.” 

Not ali suburbs have a beach like this. 
Not everywhere can such improvements 
be made. But even where it is necessary 
to build more modestly, there is no mis- 
taking the effect upon contemporary Amer- 
ican architecture of this new wish of ours 
to house ourselves in something reminis- 
cent of a distant and romantic land. To 
be rowed home from the office in a gondola 
may be for most of us a distant dream; but 
one’s own house, no matter how little it 
costs, can go Spanish if it wants to. 

Count the haciendas and the stucco walls 
when you tour the suburbs. How many 
streets are left in the United States toda 
without at least one patio, one adobe wall 
left rough with trowel-marks, one cactus, 
artificial or real, on a Spanish grille? The 
rise of Spanish architecture is phenomenal, 
Introduced into this country at the Chicago 
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Fair, it languished for some years; then 
found a congenial comrade on the west 
coast in the mission style of California. 
Suddenly, within the last few years, on the 
crest of this new enthusiasm for romantic 
real estate, it has swept the country. 


Haciendas began rising under buckeye 
trees on land as flat and unlike the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Morena Mountains as 
Columbus, Ohio, is unlike Seville. New 
and strange colors began making their ap- 
pearance in suburban streets: sun-burned 
pinks, overcoat browns, smelling-salt 

eens, and sliced-banana yellows. The 
Sooneieeld magazines began bulging with 
Spanish advertisements offering Spanish 

inges and lanterns, built-in fire-boxes, 
built-out balconies, Spanish tile, and Span- 
ish plaster. “Over the whole country,” 
says an advertisement of the California 
Stucco Company, “Spanish architecture 
has cast its spell.” 


How real the spell is may be guessed 
from glancing at the real estate advertising. 
Freeman Homes, Inc., announce in the 
New York Times that they are starting 
operations on a block of 50 Spanish bun- 
oot On the same day, my Pearl 

Co. announce that they are building 
200 Spanish villas on Long Island. Even 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., creators of homes 
that come all sawed and ready to be nailed 
together, have added to their list offstand- 
ard American types, two that are dis- 
tinctly Spanish. Both have bright-red 
roofs and low Castilian arches and breathe 
Spain through every stucco pore. 


Nor are we partial only to Old World 
architecture. We go in for Old World 
wood and stone. It is good if the living- 
room is an exact replica of the reception 
hall of the Alcazar, but it is even better if 
the concrete beams are glazed and bored 
with gimlet holes and pounded with a 
hammer till they reproduce an oak so 
aged and so worm-gnawed that it seems 
about to fall. 


“Tt isa strange fact,” says Talbot Faulk- 
ner Hamlin, in his American Spirit in 


Architecture, ‘‘that at a time when there 
is a variety of possible building materials 
never before obtainable, when sheet metal, 
wood fiber, rubber, and an enormous 
number of different kinds of brick and 
stone plaster are each crying aloud for a 
new treatment suitable to it—it is strange 
that we have made of all this newness 
merely fraudulent imitations of the old. 

rubber is marbleized, wood-fiber 
boards are nailed on a wall in stone ashlar 
patterns, and there is ‘stone’ cast in 
moulds, baked in ovens, or put on with a 
trowel, and we even sometimes torture 
the loveliness of wood shingles into the 
exaggerated curves of a futile imitation 
of thatch.” 


We have been a busy people, and for 
many years we built for service, not for art. 
Now, in a day when we have more time, 
we are pursuing romance, giving our booms 
Italian names, naming our streets to sound 
like Venice, building our verandas to look 
like cloisters, tinting our steel to look like 
walnut, laying our bricks to look like tile, 
mixing our paints to look like colors 
thoroughly faded by the time of Isabella. 

This we do with one reservation: there 
will be no surrender on bathtubs. ., We are 
building for charm plus comfort. There 
will be no surrender on oil furnaces, rust- 
less fly-screens, hot-water heating, electric 
dish-washers and refrigerators. But if all 
these things can be satisfactorily incased 
in an exterior that looks as if it had been 
bodily lifted from the Céte D’Azur, so 
much the better. 


Somewhere, soon, the ideal American 
residence will arise. It will borrow its 
porch from Pisa, its roof from Naples, its 
chimneys from Granada, its garage from 
Barcelona, and its bird-houses from the 
steeples of Cadiz. And in the pleasant 
Florentine living-room that looks out 
through Venetian blinds across the Cas- 
tilian patio to the Brazilian sun-dial, done 
in Ravenna mosaics on Etruscan marble, 
above the Sicilian fireplace will be the 
adage: Be it ever so Latin, there’s no place 
like home. 
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Clean the Air and Grow Rich 


Condensed from Personality (February, '28) 


Helen Christine Bennett 


of Mr. Fred Still, an expert in ven- 

tilation problems, he called my 
attention to a row of sculptured figures on 
the facade of a tall building near his win- 
dow. Upon the heads, shoulders, and 
arms of each torso lay a thick layer of 
black soot, sometimes an inch thick. 


“Within 50 years,” he remarked, “I be- 
lieve we shall be able to clean the air, out- 
doors and in, of that stuff, and that we 
shall have untainted air to breathe.” 


Mr. Still is one of the outstanding au- 
thorities on heating and ventilation. In 
1918, as President of the Society of Ven- 
tilating Engineers, he established the Re- 
search Laboratory in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The need of this laboratory 
had been a subject of discussion for years. 
From it has come definite information as to 
the laws for the ventilation of the Holland 
vehicular tunnel, the Liberty tunnels at 
Pittsburgh, the safe operation of mines, the 
improvement of health conditions among 
workers in the tobacco industry, and 
among audiences in large theaters. 


“IT take off my hat to those doctors in 
that laboratory,” he said. ‘‘Compara- 
tively few me know of the laboratory at 
all, or what we owe to the men who have 
submitted themselves to experiment. 
They have stayed in a closed room with an 
auto engine running in order that we may 
know how much exhaust from such an 
engine a human being can stand; they have 
been almost boiled and roasted and 
frozen and blown away to find out what 
human beings can endure in that line. In 
their experiments they have approximated 
air conditions intheaters, schools, churches, 
trains, homes, tunnels, mines, submarines. 
Upon their conclusions laws regulating air 
supply can be made.” 

‘*Under what conditions,” I asked, ‘‘is a 
human being at his best and happiest?” 
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\ I was sitting in the New York office 


““That’s hard to answer,” he said. ‘But 
remember your body is an engine. In 
performing its work it produces waste heat, 
which must be carried off if proper operat- 
ing conditions are to be maintained. To 
do this, you depend on three air factors: 
temperature, humidity, and air motion. 
These three have a variable relation to each 
other; you can adjust yourself to a con- 
siderable range, but not without some 
discomfort or loss of efficiency. 


“Within big buildings engineers attempt 
to approximate ideal conditions for your 
body engine. This means a temperature 
of 68 to 70 degrees, a moisture content of 
40 percent, and an air motion of 40 to 100 
feet a minute. In addition the air is 
passed through a fine spray that literally 
washes it free of soot and dust and reduces 
the bacterial content. 


“Just what we are going to do to the air 
outside you can judge by this single in- 
stance. In New York there is the most 
pene power plant in the world. It 

urns 1200 tons of powdered coal every 
hour to generate its 800,000 horse power. 
Ten percent of this coal or 120 tons an hour 
is sent up the chimneys to be blown about 
and scattered over the area near the city. 
Fortunately the company has arranged to 
catch this wealth of oom | and it will now 
increase company profits. If from one 
plant there is this waste, you can judge 
what the aggregate scattering of onl par- 
ticles must be. Every house sends out 
smoke, soot, and dust. Some day this 
smoke will be caught and converted into 
dyes, perfumes, phenacetin, and a host of 
other useful products. 

“We are going to clean up the outside 
air by not putting anything into it. Coal 
will be burned at the mines, and use of by- 
products will make fuel-gas very cheap. 

“At present we literally shower the air 
with riches and ourselves with troubles at 
the same time. For instance, at the 
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United States Assay Office at 32 Wall 
Street, a great quantity of gold is brought 
for smelting. For years smoke from the 
chimneys carried away particles of gold, 
which duly settled into the noses and 
throats of New Yorkers. Recently an 
electrical device was placed in the furnace 
which magnetizes the metal particles pass- 
ing through the flues, so that they collect in 
masses and drop into receptacles. The 
gold thus collected amounts to $50,000 a 
year. 

“‘Sometimes devastation is wrought in 
the country by smoke. In California a 
huge copper-smelting plant, with 300 foot 
chimneys, went to work beside amine. As 
months passed a deposit of copper, like a 
film, began to gather on all vegetation 
within a 40-mile area, and at length this 
film thickened until plants, shrubs and 
trees began to be choked to death. The 
farmers, alarmed for their livelihood, pro- 
tested. The mine was forced to close 
down for two years. During that time 
this magnetizing device was perfected, and 
installed to catch the copper in the flues. 
The mine owners are now enriched thereby, 
the farmers are safe and everybody is 
happy. 

““One of the odd jobs connected with our 
work is creating wind for show purposes. 
For instance, the New York Hippodrome 
made a feature of flying flags and banners 
onthe stage. ‘The flutter was produced by 
a blower in the basement. From this 
blower a tube ran up the flagstaff casing 
and from a slot in the side near the top the 
breeze issued. The same method is used 
in making the waves for motion pictures. 
Not long ago we had to makes waves on a 
tank of water some four feet by ten. On 
this water floated miniature battle ships. 
The sea grew rough and the ships went into 
action. Tiny smoke bombs were sect off 
from time to time, and finally the enemy 
ships sank, leaving the victors riding intact 
on the blower created waves. 

‘The air conditions in our homes ought 
to receive more attention. Of the three 


air factors mentioned, temperature is the 
one we care most about. We are content 
to dry up all winter if we only keep warm 
enough. Yet to run our own body engines 
to the best advantage we need a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees plus a moisture content 
of about 40 percent, and that degree of 
moisture is practically unknown in our 
homes. 


“We have made feeble attempts to help 
with this moisture content problem. But 
how far we are from ideal conditions can 
best be judged by stating that a room 12 
feet by 16 heated needs the evaporation of 
at least a cubic foot of water every 24 
hours to keep the air sufficiently moist. 
Keep warm at 70 degrees and let the win- 
dows steam, is a good winter motto. If 
you feel cold at 70 degrees add moisture to 
your room content till you feel warm. 


“Homely ways of doing this are many. 
You may boil a kettle and let the steam run 
through the rooms. If you have steam 
heat, you may open the valves and allow 
steam to escape. This process is a good 
one except that it affects the wall paper. 
Use humidifiers or pans of water under 
your radiators or above them. Do not 
open your windows and feel that you have 
accomplished much, as the air admitted 
will chill the room thoroughly before you 
get enough moisture to be worth while, and 
the benefit lasts only till the temperature 
rises again. 


“The city of the future, I believe, will 
burn gas fuel, piped from coal burned at 
the mines. It will be odorless. The air 
will not be contaminated. There will be a 
mechanical means of adding moisture to 
the air in homes, and some motion of air 
will also be arranged. The roofs of city 
buildings may all be white, as white roofs 
have been found to keep the heat out in 
summer and in in winter. All this is not 
very far ahead. We will have clean air 
just as soon as we want it, for we will grow 
rich on the proceeds of smoke we now 
allow to pollute it.” 
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The Heresy of the Parochial School 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (February, ’28) 


See note on inside back cover 


HE veritable craze for more, and 

bigger, private schools has become 

probably the most destructive in- 
fluence the Catholic Church in America 
has ever experienced. As early as 1884, 
the bishops were urged to establish a 
parochial school in every parish. The 
faithful were obliged to send their chil- 
dren to these schools. In some dioceses 
parents are still not admitted to Com- 
munion if they refuse to send their chil- 
dren to the parochial school. 


“We shall build a magnificent school,’ 
says the pastor. ‘‘God wills it. It is 
for His honor and glory. The cost of 
$100,000 will be met assessments. 
Each of you will be informed how much 
you are to give. As the subscriptions 
will be published, the slackers will be 
known.”” The people must give or be 
stigmatized publicly. Yet the public at 
large is led to believe that the millions 
annually collected are spontaneous gifts 
marking the marvelous faith of our people. 
The truth is, the Church in America has 
become commercialized. The priest must 
be a “‘go-getter’’ and is rated, primarily 
by his ability to build and collect. 


High schools, too, the bishops tell us, 
are necessary for the preservation of the 
faith. How unconvincing must be the 
faith that cannot be instilled by eight 
years of intensive teaching! After the 
Catholic high school comes the Catholic 
college. For recreant youths who attend 
state schools we must have our Newman 
clubs, with lectures and devotions as an 
antidote to the poisonous teaching of the 
non-Catholic professors. 


All this costs money. But more than 
that, it costs the best energies of those 
who were sent to preach the Gospel. 
The fact is, the activities of the Catholic 
Church have been diverted from their 
proper aim. 
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Moreover, none can maintain that the 
children educated in the Catholic schools 
are more pious, more religious, than the 
children of generations which attended 
the public schools. The system of re- 
ligious training is pathetically inefficient. 
It tends to depersonize the pupils—to 
create revulsion for religion within them. 
The teachers, in their overzeal, become 
will and intellect to their pupils. They 
tell them what to do and what not to do, 
thinking that, by some miracle, the pupils 
will eventually tee to decide for them- 
selves. Over and over again, for eight 
years, they learn the dry formularies of 
their religious text. School opens with 
singsong prayers. The pupils have al- 
ready been to.their daily Mass. The 
first and most important lesson is the 
catechism—the dogmas of the Church in 
ready-made questions and answers. Word 
for word the poor little memory must 
repeat the unintelligible words. They 
are surfeited with overmuch piety, thrust 
upon them. Their pious teachers spend 
two or three hours daily at their devo- 
tions. Surely, then, an hour each day is 
not too much for the children. 


Their religious practice is of the same 
type. Marched to church under the 
supervision of their teachers, they genu- 
flect, fold the hands piously, and kneel 
devoutly. They are led out under the 
same strict surveillance. 


The excellence of the Catholic school 
is dinned into the ears of those who have 
to pay the private-school assessment as 
well as the public-school tax. Neverthe- 
less, many are growing skeptical. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them,’’—and 
they are beginning to ask wherein the 
children nursed in the lap of Mother 
Church excel. 


The older priests never attended a 
parochial school in boyhood. They grew 
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up side by side with sons of other religion- 
ists. They never heard the word ‘“‘big- 
otry.” It was never suggested to them 
that there was a difference between 
Catholic and non-Catholic teachers. 
There was no religious animosity in the 
schools. Religion was sacred; it be- 
longed to the inner sphere of life. 


Now the reversal has come. We are 
a people self-ostracized. Our children 
may not sit in the same classroom with 
the unorthodox. We must have our own 
schools, our own charities, our own grave- 
yards. Weare the modern Pharisees who 
will not sit with publicans. Bitterly we 
complain of the prejudice that has arisen 
against us. We may thank our own aloof- 
ness for it. The spirit of segregation is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
Christ. The hypocrites of His day were 
shocked when He dined with sinners and 
publicans. In the end, He sent forth His 
disciples to preach the Gospel to every 
creature—Jew and Gentile. But the 
seclusiveness of the Hebrews seems to 
have come back. We fear contamina- 
tion from those about us. 

This fear involves a contradiction. We 
believe that our faith is “the victory 
that overcometh the world.’’ In God’s 
name, then, if we have the true faith, why 
hide its light under a bushel? Why 
deprive non-Catholic children of that 
saving contact with Catholic children? 

The fact is, the Catholic Church is 
ever on the defensive against the Prot- 
estant movement. Her schools abound 
somewhat in mathematical ratio to the 
prevalence of Protestantism. , Where are 
the parochial schools of Spain, Italy, and 
the South American countries? The 
essence of the matter is that, in America, 
the children are taught a controversial 
faith. The children in the higher classes 
are supposed to memorize arguments for 
the defense of the faith and thus be 
enabled to defend their faith against the 
onslaughts of the unbelieving. 

The American Catholic Church seems 
to be tending toward the heresy of re- 
ligious intellectualism. Look at us—we 
are spending 20 millions a year on our 
schools and we have just begun. Wait 
until we get all our high schools built. 


We shall have the first intellectualized 
faith in the world—in fact, we probably 
have it now. Among the Catholic na- 
tions there remains a popular indifference 
to dogma that is striking. For 15 cen- 
turies the Apostles’ Creed was the only 
intellectual expression of faith known to 
the faithful. The people knew little or 
nothing about dogma. They were taught 
to lead good lives. Chatenteal ques- 
tions were left to the Scholastics. 


The world will never be converted to 
Christ by syllogisms alone. Familiarity 
with the formularies of the faith will not 
sanctify life. Our people are receiving 
a theologistic training, making parrotlike 
Christians. These formulated truths, 
these cut-and-dried conclusions, can 
never become vital tothe children. They 
tend to bring about religious nausea. 
This is the hidden destructivity of the 
parochial-school system. 

Human nature cannot bear all this re- 
ligious formalism. The revulsion from 
it undoubtedly causes the well-known 
indifference of Catholics to religious liter- 
ature, and explains the alarming defec- 
tion of the younger generation. Indeed 
the enemies, real or imagined, of the 
Catholic Church in America may take 
heart as long as the Catholic school 
system flourishes. 

The Christian religion was not doc- 
trinally propagated in the beginning. 
When Saint Peter, a footsore, unlettered 
Galilean fisherman walked along the 
Appian Way, he was not considering an 
intellectual onslaught on Rome. He 
gathered a few Jews about him and told 
them of the Christ and the gospel of love. 
Yet in three short centuries Rome and 
her emperor were Christian. How did 
it happen? Josephus tells us the secret: 
“Behold these Christians, how they live, 
how they love one another.” 


If the bishops are to ‘“‘convert America 
to the faith,” they must first return to 
this ancient policy. One quality alone 
determines the excellence of a religion: 
that is, the excellence of the lives lived 
by its devotees. When bishops cease 
their school-building crusade and begin 
the work of developing character, there 
will be hope for the Church in America. 
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The Mushy Seventies 


Condensed from the Cosmopolitan (September, '26) 


George Ade 


the sublimest peak of wooziness 
about the year of the Centennial at 
Philadelphia. . . . Woman, ever helpful, 
did what she could to wooze the West- 
ern Hemisphere by affecting hoop- 
skirts, bustles, chignons, nets, superfluous 
nces, cameo brooches, pill-box hats and 
useless parasols. 


The old illustrations from Godey’s 
Lady’s Book now command high prices, 
because they are rare and quaint and 
dreadful records of the unbelievable in 
feminine attire. Of course the belles of the 
’seventies did not have the insipid doll 
faces, the extreme longitude or the micro- 
scopical feet shown in these “ fashion- 
plates,”’ but they certainly did carry much 
strange rigging and were encouraged to per- 
fect themselves in mincing exercises with 
the Japanese fan, simpering affectations of 
speech and a snow-white innocence which 
now seems positively antediluvian. The 
flapper of today is the symbol of extreme 
reaction against the twittering mushiness 
of 50 years ago, and to use a current phrase, 
it has been some reaction. 


And the beaux of that remote yesterday! 
Ringlets and hair-oil, gates-ajar collars and 
huge padded cravats, spring-bottom trous- 
ers and box-toed boots! Did you ever see 
a derby hat with a narrow rim and a high 
crown, lined with puckery silk, and re- 
sembling, according to Abe Martin, the 
interior of a child’s coffin? 


I can remember when the most gallant 
of our prairie kingdom was the succulent 
gawk who softly plunked the guitar and 
could yokel “‘Ro-holl on, silvury moo- 
hoon.” The character aay Aa to 
the “sheik” of today was a buggy-rider 
who tempted the fair sex with conversation 
hearts, and was given to organizing a 
quartet of serenaders who stood in the pale 
moonlight and sang “‘Come to the window, 
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On so-called civilization arose to 


my lady fair.” Then my lady fair would 
lower a basket of home-made cake to the 
love-sick nightingales, and after they had 
devoured it they would warble ‘Good 
night, ladie-e-e-s,’’ and that would termi- 
nate the nocturnal orgy. 


Nowadays the designers and weavers 
and garment-builders cooperate to produce 
the most artistic effects and sensible modes 
in apparel for youngsters. The jumpers 
and rompers and knickers and sweaters and 
rolled stockings and dressy sandals and 
rakish head-gear make the little ones look 
downright snappy. Well, in the dismal 
days now being recalled, what we wore was 
hastily made over from something the older 
relatives had discarded. Pa’s old vest 
would become a pair of pants for little 
Ulysses. 

When the starched waist had been con- 
nected with the shapeless nether garment 
by an equatorial girdle of white buttons, 
and the suffocating collar had been lashed 
up with a large bow and the forelock had 
been securely gummed to the brow, then 
the proud little man was supposed to be 
all fixed up for Sunday-school. No wonder 
some of my colleagues have reacted against 
their early religious training! 

In my curio cabinet I have a pair of pet- 
rified shoes which I wore when 1 was three 
years old. Experts have examined the 
shoes without being able to determine 
which was “right” and which ‘“‘left.” 
The first shoe picked up in the morning 
was put on the foot which happened to be 
near at 3 


I wonder how many grown-ups recall 
those morning battles with the copper-toed 
boots which had been stood up by the 
kitchen stove to dry out overnight? Are 
there any bootjacks left in the world? 
Does anybody now wear the moppy kind of 
winter cap which pulled down over the ears 
and had peek-holes for the eyes? Are 
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school children still reeking with “assifid- 
ity"’ bags, worn next to the person, be- 
cause there are two suspected cases of 
measles over at the east endoftown? Are 
they still smeared with “red precipity” 
when they complain of feeling itchy? 
Sometimes | have suspected that rural 
and small-town conditions in the Middle 
West were 100 percent woozy soon after 
the Civil War because a new population 
had been so busy conquering the wilderness 
and shooting at those who disagreed with 
them politically, that they had not found 
time to cultivate the amenities or em- 
broider the raw facts of life with any of the 
fine arts. But when I count up | feel sure 
that we were simply a crude imitation of 
the wooziness which saturated the older 
settlements. We got our books, news- 
papers, sheet music, furniture, pictures and 
wall-paper from the very headquarters of 
culture and all were either weird or half- 
baked. It was a time when poetry was 
ladled out with a spoon, and the story pa- 
pore were soggy with highfalutin, impossi- 
le, stilted romantic serials. 


Just when everything was darkest, the 
cardboard motto and the professional 
elocutionist appeared to complicate the 
general environment of yokelism. Before 
the women began running yarn through 
cardboard, every front room had been a 
sarcophagus gleaming with cold horsehair 
and bearing on the walls doleful reminders, 
in crayon, of the kinsfolk who had passed 
on. Now the dim sanctuary began to 
brighten up with preserved leaves which 
had been sprinkled with diamond-dust and 
“God Bless Our Home,’ done in mottled 
colors. 


I think that elocutionism, as perpetrated 
by those who have taken lessons, is now 
prohibited by law in many states, but it 
was almost an epidemic in the ‘seventies, 
Tall brunette ladies of intense personality, 
and always suffering from a slight cold, 
would travel from town to town and col- 
lect their victims into halls, and goose- 


pimple them with ‘‘Rum’s Maniac,” 
“Curfew shall not ring tonight,’”’ and “‘ The 
fall of the Pemberton Mill.” 


Regarding music, the favorite instru- 
ments were the jew’s-harp, harmonica, 
guitar, melodeon and second alto. Every 
young lady was supposed to sing, if she 
a find someone to turn the music for 

er. 

Architecture ran to cubes. The banker 
built a large red-brick cube with windows 
peering out of a garish mansard roof. The 
humble citizen had to put up with a smaller 
cube made of wood, but he put on some scal- 
lops and jig-saw dingle-dangles. The land- 
scaping was done, | think, by Ute Indians. 
The idea was to obstruct every pathway or 
direct line of vision with rectangular or cir- 
cular beds of flowers, put in a fountain 
somewhere, and punctuate the remaining 
spaces with cast-iron deer. 

My brother Will came back from the 
Centennial and told of seeing electric 
lights and talking over a telephone, but 
these new wonders did not arrive among us 
until the eighties. We didn’t even have 
Morris chairs. Nothing but hammocks. 
One in every front yard. And much used. 

Religious convictions were vivid and 
concrete. Satan was an individual with a 
fish-hook tail who devoted all of his time to 
frying those who had failed to attend 


church. The Creator gave direct super- 
vision, yo the edge of a cloud and 
keeping books. The only persons who 


could escape everlasting torments were 
those who walked down the aisle and pros- 
trated themselves at the mourners’ 
bench. 

If we were intellectually untamed and 
extremely gafferish as to manners, at least 
we were permitted to indulge in every form 
of emotional excitement. The famous 
orators were those who could cause jurors 
to weep. The pular preachers were 
those who could make the most noise 
while picturing hell-fire. A really success- 
ful funeral could be heard a mile away. 





@ 
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Are You Educated? 


Condensed from The American Magazine (February, °’28) 


An interview with Frederick B. Robinson, by M. K. Wisehart 


NE of my most interesting friends is 
the telegraph editor of a city news- 
paper. Surrounded by reference 

books and press messages, he is busy 
“pasting up.” He looks up the popula- 
tion of some town whence a story has 
come; he turns to his encyclopedia for a 
point about Irkutsk, to supplement a 
cable from Russia. He decodes and ex- 
pands “‘cable-ese” into clean-cut English. 
In short, he is continuously dressing up the 
brain product of some other man—never 
hisown. Inall this he is quick, intelligent, 
accurate. He reads five languages. He is 
widely informed in politics, economics, re- 
ligion. The range of his information is 
re amd He has an_ encyclopedic 
mind. 


Now, is this man truly educated? He 
is an able writer yet he not write; he 
is a philosopher yet he contributes nothing 
to philosophy. He is lashed to a job that 
doesn’t call forth a quarter of his capacit 
to serve. He went into newspaper ow | 
with the ambition to become a “‘ publicist.” 
He wrote some literary criticisms, some 
political articles, translated a book. But 
no particular recognition came of this, and 
he was easily discouraged. Gradually he 
relaxed into a job that was a kind of easy 
street forhim. He has the uncomfortable, 
dissatisfied feelings of a man who senses 
that his job is too small for him. It is no 
crime to self or society to be a man of 
small capacity; but it is a grave fault to 
slacken and fail far below that capacity, 
no matter what it may be. 


The truly educated man is never a 
quitter; he performs consistently, and he 
never stops improving his capacity to per- 
form. It seems to me that I can detect at 
least three essentials which any man, to be 
truly educated, should possess up to the 
limit of his capacity. 


1. It is characteristic of the educated 
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man that he persists in training his practi- 
cal abilities and technical skill, until they 
are on a level with the requirements of the 
vocation to which he aspires. 


2. He has a thorough knowledge of a 
considerable number of inter-related sub- 
jects and a certain point of view that is 
characteristic of broad cultivation. 


3. He is actively interested in perform- 
ing to the best of his ability each task he 
undertakes, and of making his own best 
contribution to mankind. 


It is in the light of the first and third 
characteristics that I regard the telegraph 
editor as an inadequately educated man. 
The essential thing about him is that he 
quit before he oer began to acquire the 
abilities necessary for his goal. ‘“Per- 
haps,”’ it may be said, “‘he didn’t have the 
capacity for the higher calling.” It is my 
observation that few men fail in their true 
aims for want of natural abilities; but 
many fail for want of persistence in de- 
veloping them. Some quit when they 
find themselves in easy berths, and others 
when the going gets rough. In either 
case, the result is the same: The quitter 
never wins, because he has already lost. 


On the second point our newspaper man 
should be ranked high. An illustration 
will show what I mean by a cultivated 

int of view. Here is a sign painter who 
~ just completed an attractive picture. 
On questioning him | learn that he is sup- 
plied with a card on which appears a small 
picture of the great > It is laid 
out in squares for him, and he is required 
only to reproduce it on a large scale, using 
colors as indicated. 

Compare him with a real artist, chatting 
with his sitter as he makes a portrait. He 
explains why he selected a canvas of cer- 
tain weave and material. He tells of the 
technique of canvas preparation that will 
insure durability. He chats about the 
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principles of composition, how to balance 
mass and line, how to plan color harmonies 
and contrasts. He discusses anatomy, the 
way certain muscles affect the expression 
of the face. He opens up a whole world 
of knowledge handed down by artists of 
all ages. 


Here we have the cultivated artist in 
contrast with the artisan who paints ads 
by rule of thumb. But even the sign 

inter has an attractive, cultural vista 
Scie him if only he would look. If he 
would take each thread of knowledge that 
he possesses and trace it back, what new 
thoughts would come to delight him and 
make him better able to discharge each 
task with greater sympathy and skill. 
And suppose our artist should also be in- 
Meme 5 in poetry, politics, and philoso- 

hy. That would widen his range. The 
Couader it becomes the greater he grows. 


Here is the basis of the educated man’s 
— of view. He sees things in their 

istorical perspective. The events of the 
day, and everything that happens to him, 
he interprets in the light of human cxperi- 
ence in this age and in ages past. He 
reads between the lines of his newspaper. 
His wide range of information, his habit of 
independent thought, enable him to sift 
evidence for himself and to form his own 
opinions and to discharge well his tasks. 


At the College of the City of New York 
I have often been interested to see how 
frequently it happens that a young man, 
seeking at first to widen his knowledge in 
order to increase his efficiency in business, 
continues his studies till scholarship for 
its own sake makes its appeal. I remem- 
ber particularly a young man who wished 
to take a course in constitutional law; he 
emphasized that he had time only for that 
one course which he needed. Months 
went by, and one day he came to me to 
discuss taking another course. He had 
found that, to understand constitutional 
law, he needed to know more history. I 
smiled. This young man’s education was 
just beginning: he was beginning to see the 





inter-relation of one subject with another. 
After taking courses in history, politics, 
and government, he decided to complete 
the college curriculum leading to a degree. 


This is the educational process in its 
truest sense. One subject leads to an- 
other until we have a complete view of 
many related fields of knowledge. We 
begin to see causes behind effects. Things 
that were once complicated and mysteri- 
ous, because we viewed them singly, we 
now recognize as the reasonable results of 
a familiar principle. In short, we have 
acquired a point of view. It is the point of 
view of a man who is intellectually free, the 
man who sees and understands the 
thoughts, deeds, and aspirations of all the 
men in all ages in a perspective that is 
appropriate to the present day. 

Once a man’s reading has progressed to 
the point where one book leads to another 
and one subject suggests another, his real, 
self-directed education has begun. Begin 
with those subjects that have a close rela- 
tion to your present purpose in life, or 
some hobby of intense interest, and then 
follow the subjects that branch out from 
this. Do not scatter! The great difference 
between being educated and uneducated 
does not always consist in the amount of 
reading and study accomplished, but in the 
amount of intelligent, well-directed reading 
and study that is done. It is the educa- 
tion which we get when working for a pur- 
pose that is most apt to yield happiness to 
us and to be of value to the world. 

In a very real sense the story of our edu- 
cation is the story of our lives. The im- 
portant thing is not where we start but 
that we do start, and then keep going. In 
school we were judged by the ability and 
perseverance with which we pursued cer- 
tain prescribed courses of study. In after 
life, we are judged by the goal we choose 
for ourselves and the ability and persever- 
ance with which we strive for it. Sooner 
or later each of us must determine the 
capacity of his own ship, set a course for it, 
and navigate! 
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Children of the Night 


Condensed from The Virginia Quarterly Review (January, '28) 


Archibald Rutledge 


~~ a long delightful day in the 
I had started home about 
ans onde but the glamor of the 
evening forest stayed me, and I was still 
two miles from the plantation gateway 
when afterglow faded into serene moon- 
light. Out of the dusky thickets were de- 
liciously exhaled aromas from sweetbay 
and myrtle, ilex and gallberry; while from 
the long sweeping savannas, wearing the 
mist like raiment, there breathed an odor- 
ous cool wind that set the tall golden 
broomsedge whispering. And through all 
this beauty and mystery, I knew, there 
would soon be journeying those Children 
of yg a Yemnng | creatures that hide by 
eo and come forth delicately under the 
pale moon to roam the dim and lovely for- 
ests of darkness and silence. For when 
one-half of creation sleeps, another half 
wakens. 


On this evening I turned off the road and 
went down to the dim, dewy borders of a 
wild and winding watercourse. Here and 
there piles of drifted trash had made mini- 
ature natural dams, and over these the 
water fell musically. I found that green- 
wood music deepening as the darkness set 
in. When the very last light was tingeing 
the tops of the tallest swamp-tupelos, | saw 
doves fleeting to roost in a pine-thicket. 
I saw woodcock speeding in enigmatic 
flight through the thicket, and after I 
could no longer see them, I could hear them, 
for comin apparently refer to move by 
night, and have no difficulty in flying 
through the darkest forest. In the lonely 
swamp | heard those phantom huntsmen 
of the dark, the owls, begin their weird in- 
toning. Ere long, over the woods deep si- 
lence fell. Suddenly, out of a yellow cane- 
brake some 60 yards from me, there came 
the savage snarling cry of a wildcat; and 
had I not known what it was, it would have 
chilled my blood. We are familiar with 
the many curious cries and calls given by 
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the domestic cat. This vague yowling is a 
habit also of the wildcat; but his cries have 
a definite boldness and wildness in them. 
The forest, already silent, settled to a 
trembling stillness of terror. For the 
wildcat is the ancient, implacable enemy of 
practically all wild life inferior to him in 
size, and to many forms larger but not so 
strong. I did not see him. Yet to this 
pen I can hear that rasping snarl, defiant as 
only a feline cry can be, perfectly interpret- 
ing, too, the nature of the 


Not far from this glen, I had built in 
some young pines a platform from which I 
used often to watch deer. Not only was 
this place a famous “crossing,” but my 
stand overlooked what had once been a 
churchyard, now a curiously blank space of 
white sand. After brushing through the 
woods, deer appear to delight in such open 
places. Besides, I had put some rock-salt 
about ; a deer will barter his soul for salt. 


To me it appears that there is rather a 
remarkable resemblance between the deer 
and the rabbit—going further than the 
possession by each of a white tail. They 
come forth at about the same hour; feed 
during the same period; and eat practically 
the same things. The manner in which 
they take their food is almost ludicrously 
similar. A rabbit frequently rears up to 
reach his food; so does a deer. And it isa 
startling thing to see a ten-point buck ap- 

rently in the act of climbing a tree; I 
oa measured croppings that a stag had 
made seven and a half feet from the 
ground. Inthe manner in which they bed 
down for the day, crouch warily upon the 
approach of an enemy, and bound away 
when the suspense can be stood no longer, 
the deer and rabbit are alike. When 
pursued a deer, like a rabbit, will make an 
explosive break for liberty; then soon 
will stop to listen, will skulk into cover, will 
steal along craftily a few yards farther, will 
stand palpitantly listening; and, if long 
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pursued, will always have a tendency to 
return at length to the place whence it had 
been started. In every one of these par- 
ticulars a buck-rabbit is a miniature stag. 


Watching for deer at night is truly a fas- 
cinating business. How quietly a deer ap- 
proaches—a wild turkey makes as much 
noise as a deer in moving about. Though 
five deer are about to emerge from the for- 
est-greenery into the amphitheater below, 
I am not sure of their coming. | think I 
hear a halting sedulous brushing aside of 
the dewy myrtles; possibly the slight crack- 
ing of a dry twig. What is it they dread 
so? It is Man they fear. 


Here they come. Out of the misty 
shadows into the celestial moonlight they 
steal, almost like pilgrims arriving, after a 
darksome journey, at some bright and 
blessed place. Two does are leading the 
band; then comes the hart royal, a mag- 
nificent stag; then two yearlings follow. 
Their pace is slow and wary; their heads 
are alternately held high and then low to 
the ground. Once or twice | see a deer ex- 
tend its head straight out, with the ears 
forward. Upon the sense of smell the deer 
depends chiefly for safety; then upon hear- 
ing; last, upon sight; for the eyesight of a 
deer is not strong. It can detect move- 
ment, but its power of vision is not great. 


Here before me in the moonlight are five 
vividly wild creatures; yet gentle, timid, 
asking no boon save life itself. I know 
where they are going: a mile away is a dense 
pine-thicket where mushrooms grow; it is 
toward these that the deer are headed. 
Perhaps, also, they will visit my sweet po- 
tato patch. For full five minutes they 
stay, walking about, listening, looking, ap- 
parently enjoying the openness and seren- 
ity. Once, at the far-off how! of a dog, the 
old stag stamps nervously, his head rises 
regally high, and | hear him suspire un- 
easily. Now they are going. Almost 
under my tree they troop, falling silently 
into a shadowy line, vanishing like visions. 
To watch a deer by moonlight is to see 
something ethereal. 


Among the great mountains of North 
Carolina, where I spent 16 summers, of all 
the wild life I saw or heard, nothing really 
engaged my interest so much as the flying- 
squirrels. On our tract of valley land, 
among big oaks and chestnuts, grew tall 
awkward sourwoods, which seemed to have 
some affliction of the joints, for all of them 
were crooked and all seemed to have hol- 
lows. Many of these holes were the 
homes of flying-squirrels, those daring voy- 
ageurs of the night. For hours | used to 
enjoy these graceful aeronauts, of the 
truly remarkable character of which far 
too little has been said. One evening I 
counted 11 flying-squirrels emerging from 
a hole in the crotch of an ancient oak—evi- 
dently an ancestral home. 


Listen—a squirrel is traveling scratch- 
ingly up the rough bark of a chestnut. 
Light enough lingers for me to see him. 
On he goes, looking down frequently to 
discover how high he is. For several sec- 
onds he may pause to consider: although 
his parachute never fails to open, he must 
estimate his own position, whether favor- 
able or not for the sheer plunge; the dis- 
tance to the desired goal; the lay of the 
land—for even the ieee of the country 
must be taken scrupulously into considera- 
tion. I have often watched a squirrel, 

ised for a leap, change his mind, climb 

igher, get a better stance, and then spring 
confidently out into space. In this leap, 
the four legs are violently extended, 
stretching wide the strange thin membrane 
on either side of the body. The landing 
after this extraordinary glide is almost in- 
variably made on the side of a tree, low 
down; and immediately upon alighting, 
the squirrel begins to climb; and in a few 
moments, the climber has attained suffi- 
cient altitude for another leap. 


Many a night, in its deepest hours, I 
have listened to the methodical telltale 
sounds that showed me that the flying- 
squirrels were at their aerial performances, 
undeterred by the immense darkness that 
shrouded the world. These gray, winged 
voyageurs are true children of the night. 
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Crowded 


Condensed from The American Mercury (February, '28) 


Chester T. Crowell 


N I was a little boy reading 
my history I came on a paragraph 
that struck me as the most deli- 


cious bit of humor ever printed. It told 
of a group of pioneers who pulled up stakes 
and moved hundreds of miles away be- 
cause 10 or 12 additional families had 
recently settled in their State, thus crowd- 
ing it beyond human endurance. It 
seemed to me so obvious that the primary 
need of those pioneers was not fewer neigh- 
bors, but more. But in recent years their 
point of view has become somewhat clearer 
to me. 


Like millions of other Americans, I spent 
my boyhood in what I now realize were 
relatively wide open spaces. My first 
impression of New York was pop-eyed 
amazement at the patience of the crowds 
under indignities which seemed callousl 
inflicted. They actually seemed amused, 
for example, at the subway jammers. | had 
not believed the stories about subway 
jammers till | actually witnessed their per- 
formance of using knees, shoulders, and 
anything else most convenient for jamming 
customers into crowded cars. I have lived 
in Mexico and I stand ready to bet that a 
subway jammer wouldn’t last a day below 
the Rio Grande. Someone would casually 
cut his throat, and, if subsequently charged 
with murder, would be horrified. r 
Latin-American cousins may know little 
of political liberty, but they have an instinc- 
tive passion for personal liberty, and as 
fine a sense of the dignity of the individual 
as the modern world can show. 


In this connection I think of that as- 
tounding institution, the American traffic 
cop. With what incredible assurance he 
goddams the offending driver! And if 
the driver objects to being goddamed he 
will find himself arrested. In that event 
there will be only two witnesses, the cop 
and the defendant, and by tradition the 
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defendant’s testimony will be discounted. 
This is neither sound law nor substantial 
justice. The only excuse is that the 
ot sell are overcrowded. 


To me the modern business office 
“equipped with all modern conveniences” 
is a monstrosity. For three years I occu- 
pied one. In less than a month I had 
discovered that it was impossible to do my 
work, preparing documents, in my o 
unless | came on Sundays when the 
**modern conveniences”’ were not working. 
And even worse than the conveniences is 
the fact that the office is the target for 
thousands of people whom one does not 
wish to see and could not, by any remote 
chance, help. They will employ any fraud 
to enter. Their excuse is: “‘We’ve got to 
live.” One is tempted to reply, “Not 
necessarily.” One spends a staggering 
sum to make their approach easy, and then 
must double the sum to support an organ- 
ization for fighting them off. And the 
trouble is that these barbed-wire entangle- 
ments may stop someone you really want 
to see. I have been most effectively and 
peeey stopped in that way after 

aving been urgently suramoned. 


Among my associates in the excellently 
equipped and continuously bombarded 
office was a remarkably capable interna- 
tional lawyer who had the misfortune to 
be named Wilson. There are so many 
Wilsons! Consequently his name, when 

resented, was not always recognized. 
Shomnen he could seldom state his busi- 
ness. For one reason, it might have re- 
quired half an hour and given “ Informa- 
tion” brain fever. In consequence, he 
often failed to break through to some 
executive who paid him retaining fees ade- 
oe to hire an army of Informations. 

ith delightful indifference he would 
return to his office, and later, when an 
excited client telephoned, he would say: 
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“Why, I did call, Jim. I called at 11 
o'clock, but I couldn't get in.” They 
finally had to evolve a special arrangement 
for him. 


It was the general opinion among his 
clients that this indifference on his part 
was very amusing, but | never thought so. 
After all, it strikes me as in the last degree 
boorish to request a man to visit your 
office and then subject him to interroga- 
tion as if he were suspected of foul designs. 


In 1905 I was a cub reporter for the 
Daily Express of San Antonio, Texas. 
One of my very first assignments was to 
get information from five or six very 
wealthy ranchmen. I found four of them 
playing dominoes in a big office that they 
used jointly; it was on the ground floor 
and wide open. There was no office boy, 
but a newsboy had wandered in and was 
watching their game. Please don’t con- 
clude that this was the wild and woolly 
primitive Southwest; it was not. Two of 
those men were directors of national 
banks. At desks nearby sat their stenog- 
raphers, accountants and other office 
assistants. But the era of the leisurely 
conduct of affairs had not yet quite gone. 


Now let us skip about 10 years. One 
day it occurred to me that more than any- 
thing else in the world | wanted to go 
swimming. Fortunately I was within 15 
minutes of salt water, so I asked the hotel 
clerk for directions and started out. At 
the beach I stopped, appalled. There 
must have been not less than 5000 people 
in swimming, and for no logical reason that 
I can think of, I couldn’t go swimming 
with 5000 people; not even with the whole 
Atlantic Ocean furnishing water. It was 
simply too many people for one swimming 
hole, and | left. 


Some months later I discussed this with 
a friend, and he immediately suggested 
that | join his club, which had a wonderful 
pool. He would present my name and 
telephone the secretary to send me an 
seeitention blank. I received it the 
following day and learned with interest 
that I had to be sponsored by three mem- 
bers, investigated by a committee, and 
finally voted on; all of which, of course, is 


perfectly natural and right, though inves- 
tigations rather suggested, to my mind, a 
crime. However, reason would eventually 
have won, I think, against emotion had it 
not been for one line in that blank. It 
asked if I believed in a Supreme Being. 
Assuming that I did, it struck me as putrid 
to be testifying to it for no better reason 
than that I;wanted to go swimming. Still 
vivid in my mind were clear streams, where 
one signed nothing, paid nothing (nor 
even wore a suit), to swim. 

Whenever I read a book or an article 
which stresses the importance of whole- 
some recreation for men in sedentary occu- 
pations, | wonder if the writer knows the 
real reason why so many neglect to do the 
thing he advises. The writers usually 
ascribe our carelessness to ignorance and 
seek to enlighten us on physiol My 
impression is that most city-dwelling men 
are checked by the same obstacles that 
floored me. Finding a place to play is now 
so bewildering a task. One of my friends 
travels two and a half hours to get to his 
golf club. For many millions of people, 
just to _ oes means a day’s hard 
work. ring the summer, thousands 
swarm out through the suburbs, their 
automobiles contaminating the fresh air 
they come to seek. They litter the land- 
scape with the débris of lunches, and have 
no respect whatever for private property. 


It isno wonder! Their own city homes 
are bombarded daily by strangers. 


“IT wish to speak about your son, 
Harold,”” says a pleasing woman's voice 
in the speaking tube. rs. Smith touches 
the button that unlocks the door, expecting 
Harold’s Sunday-school teacher. 


The lady enters, seats herself, and states 
that she has learned that Mrs. Smith 
loves her son Harold; presumably, then, 
she would not let him grow up a moron. 
This danger, however, confronts the little 
darling unless he is supplied with Smooch’s 
System of Synthetic Science, one dollar 
down, and fifty cents a week. 


The energetic woman believes she has a 
God-given right to do this. She’s got to 
live, hasn't she? But, Lord, there are 
so many millions of her! 


CCE) aa 
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A Whole New World Under Our Feet! 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (February, '28) 


Myron M. Stearns 


E used to think animals and in- 

sects and plants were the only 

living things in the world. Now 
science has discovered that under almost 
every square foot of ground are more living 
inhabitants than the entire human popula- 
tion of the globe! And new studies have 
revealed that without the work of the 
whole underground world, all the plants 
and animals we know about would quickly 
die—and so would we! They would starve 
to death because they could not get any 
food they could digest. 


This whole marvelous new field of knowl- 
edge, which is changing our understanding 
of man’s entire relationship to the world 
about him, is so important that the First 
International Congress of Soil Science was 
recently held in Washington, D. C., with 
foremost scientists of all the great nations 
attending, and with one of America’s lead- 
ing soil scientists, Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, as 
president. Dr. Lipman is Dean of the 
New Jersey Agricultural College. 


“The reason we have not known before 
of these underground citizens,’’ Dr. Lip- 
man told me, “‘is that they are so minute 
they can be studied only with powerful 
microscopes. Even after microscopes had 
come into general use, for decades nobody 
suspected that minute plants and animals 
did work on which all larger life was de- 

ndent. Then, about the middle of the 
ast century, Louis Pasteur discovered 
them. Since then much has been learned 
of the workers in the soil. 


“Microérganisms can’t live in solid 
rock. They have to have room, and 
moisture, and air. All these are found be- 
tween the solid particles in the soil. The 
‘pore space’ between the solid mineral par- 
ticles varies from perhaps one third of the 
total volume, as in coarse sand, to as much 
as two thirds in silt or fine loam or clay. 


“‘Most of these soil creatures live pretty 
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near the surface. The first half inch or so 
is not so popular, because it dries out too 
fast, but after that the number increases 
rapidly down to seven or eight inches, 
where it is greatest. Then it diminishes 
again down to two or three feet, where it 
usually stops entirely. Below that there 
is not enough air. 


“Since there is only a limited amount of 
plant food in the world, the continual re- 
turn of plant and animal forms to the 
earth is absolutely necessary for further 
life and growth. Most people think of the 
process simply as decay or decomposition. 
But it comes about only through the pres- 
ence of the microérganisms, and is solely 
their work. Wherever they are killed off, 
or not present, it does not occur. 


“All plants, insects and animals are 
composed of fats, sugars, proteins and 
other ingredients. After they die and be- © 
fore they can be used as food by other 
plants they have to be broken down into 
their simple chemical constituents; the 
proteins have to be separated into amino- 
acids, and so on. ith the ingredients 
into which they separate organic matter 
the microérganisms mix various necessary 
minerals from the particles of the soil. 


“Every dried leaf, every cornstalk, every 
dead rat, every particle of organic matter 
from which life has departed has been tem-' 
porarily ‘withdrawn from circulation.’ If 
it were not restored to circulation, the 
whole volume of material available for new 
life would be lessened. After a while we 
would have only an earth piled high with 
carcasses and dead plants. 


“Man can stop the work of the soil pop- 
ulation. When food is canned, for ex- 
ample, the microérganisms are killed by 
heating. But open the can and a new set 
of the microscopic workers gets at it from 
the air or from water or from the earth. 
We can also use extremely low tempera- 
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tures—freezing or cold storage. We can 
use poisons—as with embalming, or pre- 
serving in alcohol, or pickling. Mummies 
have resisted decay for thousands of years; 
embalming killed off the microérganisms. 
The Egyptians were aided by the eee that 
the air of the Nile Valley is very dry. 


“Science is not alone in checking, at 
least temporarily, the work of the invisible 
empire. Since the microscopic workers 
require moisture, Nature dries out the 
things she needs to protect against the 

rocesses of decay—the plant seeds that 

ve to be kept from season to season. 


“In the world of the soil are both plants 
and animals. There are different races 
and nations and tribes. Some clans are 
bitterly at war. The biggest class is made 
up of bacteria. Some can move about, and 
others can’t. Some partake of the habits 
of animal life, some plant, some both. In 
an average soil population of, say, 50 mil- 
lion, in a cubic inch of earth, six or seven 
million may be algae and fungi and allied 
forms and a far smaller number protozoa. 
The balance of 40-odd million are usually 
bacteria. 


“The least disturbance of Nature’s 
equilibrium may change the history of na- 
tions. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the soil population of Ireland—for 
some reason we do not know—began to die 
off or change rapidly. As a result the po- 
tato crop failed. With successive years of 
failure the great Irish emigration to Amer- 
ica began. Not only Ireland, but the 
racial history of the United States was 
changed. 

“Back in the 14th century, the Black 
Plague killed more than 40 million people 
in Europe alone. Soil science is now re- 
vealing that the underlying cause, underly- 
ing even the presence of the bubonic bacil- 
lus in the black rats, was a change in the 
underground population! 

“Today the prevalence of goiter in cer- 


tain sections of the Middle West is due to 
lack of iodine in the soil. But the cause of 
the lack is a change in the balance of power 
of the bacteria and protozoa and fungi!” 


Henry Ford’s Rubber 
Concession 


Henry Ford has received from the Bra- 
zilian Government a rubber concession of 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres in the 
Amazon Valley, the native home of the 
Para rubber tree. Never before has rub- 
ber prospecting been attempted on so vast 
a scale as that planned by Ford. Hereisa 
tract that is almost equal to the combined 
area of all the rubber plantations in the 
world. It is equal in area to the States of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island combined. 


The any Oe will be sent to fight the 
jungle will be led by skilled technical men. 
First, settlements and supply bases will be 
established. These will be served by 
steamships of the Ford fleet. Medical 
experts will enforce a widespread cam- 
paign of sanitation to safeguard against 
the danger of pestilence. Each year, as 
the terms of the concession dictate, thou- 
sands of acres will be planted, until eventu- 
ally the whole wilderness will be converted 
into rubber trees. 

Ford has the advantage of valuable 
knowledge gained by other American pio- 
neers in rubber growing. The United 
States Rubber Company, for example, 
after 17 years of experiment, has enor- 
mously increased the yield from rubber 
trees. Today its plantations, coverin 
more than 134,000 acres in Sumatra an 
Malaya, have become the greatest single 
rubber estate in the world. These planta- 
tions are yielding 441 pounds an acre a 
year, as compared with the average yield 
of 350 pounds the world over. Through 
bud grafting and seed selection, it is esti- 
mated that the ultimate yield from the 
latest planted areas will be 1000 pounds an 
acre annually. 
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The Disappearing Daily 


Condensed from The Forum (February, '28) 


Oswald Garrison Villard 


the Indian and the bison? It is al- 

most impossible to take up a copy of 
the newspaper men’s trade journal without 
reading that another historic paper has 
been merged with a competitor, or added 
to a chain in which it will more or less lose 
its identity. Thus in the first six months 
of 1927, 51 dailies ended their careers, the 
total number falling from 2001 to 1950. 
This was the largest decrease in nine years 
for the same period. Now the newspaper 
profession is not likely to put on crape just 
yet; but this ominous decrease has startled 
the trade. Every disappearance of a 
daily helps to concentrate journalistic 
power in the hands of very rich and power- 
ful persons—something which can never 
be a happy situation in any country, and 
least of all for a republic. 


During the last 20 years the newspaper 
business has been amazingly transformed 
from a profession into a trade. Since men 
have come to buy newspapers as busi- 
nesses, and not in order to reform or im- 
prove the national life or to mould public 
opinion, there is no occasion for surprise 
that the managers of these properties 
should see opportunities for combination 
and the wiping out of competiiors. If 
there are savings to'be made in overhead 
by combinations, the newspaper managers 
want to make them. What is more inter- 
esting is that the big advertisers, who sup- 
port the daily press, are always for 
combination. It simplifies the problem, 
for instance, of the department store ad- 
vertiser; he has less advertising ‘‘copy"’ to 
prepare, and a smaller advertising bill to 
pay even if the surviving dailies increase 
their rates. 


It is in the large cities that most of the 
disappearances take place. Overnight in 
Pittsburgh the number of dailies decreased 
from five to three—all three now being 
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rT the American daily to go the way of 


owned by men who are not and never have 
been residents of Pittsburgh—Hearst, 
Paul Block, and the Scripps-Howard 
group. It is the city manager who finds 
that rising costs and keener competition 
make it hard to get sufficient advertising 
support. He cannot get that advertising 
unless in turn he obtains more circulation; 
he must therefore supply additional fea- 
tures at heavy expense in order to win 
additional readers. Caught in this circle, 
what more natural than his hope that it 
may be possible to eliminate one of his 
competitors? 

In all directions we have groups of news- 
pase owned by one or more persons. 

r. Hearst and the Scripps-Howard 
combination are running a neck to neck 
contest as to which shall own the most 
dailies. Mr. Hearst leads at the present 
moment with 26 to the Scripps-Howard 
25. Frank Gannett and his associates 
now own and manage 10, mostly in New 
York State, the Booth brothers control 
eight in Michigan, and Paul Block directs 
five. In the South ex-Senator Luke Lee 
of Tennessee has begun a chain which al- 
ready counts the famous Atlanta Consti- 
tution among the four they now own. 
There are many other smaller groups. 


It is to be noted that the managers of 
these groups usually do not found new 
journals, unless, like Mr. Hearst, they 
establish a tabloid or two, but buy existing 
ones. The chain owner seeks not to create 
new newspapers and to run all the risk that 
this involves, but to pick up at low prices 
some less prosperous dailies and put them 
on their feet by supplying the same edi- 
torials, news features, photographs, Sun- 
day articles, and so forth, manufactured 
for the rest of the chain. If it were not for 
the difficulty of the local news and the 
desirability of a few editorials dealing with 
local situations, newspapers could almost 
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as well be manufactured in Chicago, let 
us say, and supplied by fast trains to the 
various cities whose names they bear. 


Already Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Indian- 
apolis, Des Moines, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Seattle, Spokane, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Louisville, Albany, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, Columbus, Dayton, Port- 
land (Oregon), Providence, Chattanooga, 
Dallas, El Paso, San Antonio, Salt Lake 
City, Milwaukee, and Richmond have 
only one morning newspaper apiece. In 
some cities, like Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, all the newspapers, three in this case, 
are owned by the same company. Senator 
Wheeler tells of a city in Montana where 
to save expense, the editorials for both its 
newspapers are written by one man, 
though one paper pretends to be Republi- 
can and the other Democratic. 


It is, perhaps, from the political point of 
view that this startling development to- 
ward combination, which in the writer’s 
opinion is not much beyond its beginning, 
deserves most careful examination. e 
have a political government based upon 
the two-party system and have had it so 
long that the public usually looks askance 
uponrany movement toward a permanent 
third party. But the two-party arrange- 
ment presupposes that both shall be ade- 
quately represented to the public by the 
press. How, otherwise, can the voters 
obtain the views of both sides and decide 
which party offers the best program and 
candidates? 

Now it is an interesting fact, as brought 
out by Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore 
Sun and other writers, that most of the 
victims of consolidation and disappearance 
have been Democratic dailies. Precisely 
in those states where the Democratic vote 
has fallen off greatly, the Democratic 

ress has been most frequently absorbed 

y Republican opponents or has gone un- 
der for economic reasons. In Oregon, for 
example, there are 34 dailies, of which only 
two are Democratic. What becomes of 
the two-party theory in such a state? 


Again, if one looks at the smaller states, 
it at once becomes apparent that any rich 


man could easily dominate the press of an 
entire commonwealth. Take Wyoming, 
for example. It has a population of 206, 
381 people who have only six dailies and 
71 weeklies published within their borders 
with a total combined circulation of ap- 
proximately 25,000. The circulation of 
the largest is only 6667 copies, of the 
smallest, 1600. It would, obviously, not 
take much money for a man or a group of 
men to acquire every journal in the state 
and, by resulting economies, be in position 
to offer the stiffest kind of competition to 
anyone trying to found a daily or a weekly. 
In Idaho the situation is very similar. 
Even in Michigan, if a man like Henry 
Ford suddenly determined to control the 
i of the entire state, he could probably 
so. 


And what would the government of an 
American state do, if it should find itself 
facing the power of one or more citizens 
who controlled all the organs of public 
opinion within its boundaries? Doubtless 
it would create an official press and 
stimulate the growth of a new and in- 
dependent press. The economic tenden- 
cies cited above would make this extremely 
difficult. 


At present the country faces no such 
contingency. It can, moreover, find 
much encouragement in the growth in 
power and ability of the lesser-city jour- 
nals, particularly in the South. Edaors 
still remain who dominate their business 
offices. One can point, as examples, to 

ulia and Julian Harris, who won the 
-ulitzer Prize for 1925 with their entirely 
fearless and deep-cutting Columbus 
(Georgia) Enquirer-Sun, and Victor H. 
Hanson, owner of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, whose gallant fight against the 
Klan and the brutal floggings in Alabama 
have conferred honor upon his state. 
Also, there are still opportunities for edi- 
torial aspirants who wish to avoid the 
dangers of chain ownership, and domina- 
tion by large advertising, in smaller subur- 
ban communities. How successful will be 
the resistance to the influences which are 
bringing about the disappearance of the 
historic newspapers, time will show. 
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Electrical Robots 


Condensed from The American Review of Reviews (February, '28) 


E. E. Free 


HE electron, man’s busy new serv- 

ant, has been giving us of late a re- 

markable exhibition of its ability to 
act as a human being. 


The radio and the telephone are exten- 
sions of the human ear. A new contriv- 
ance, christened the Televox by its proud 
poent, Mr. R. J. Wensley of the Westing- 

Electric Company, will answer the 
telephone if you ring up while you are out, 
will report how the roast in the oven is 
getting along, or will take your orders 
about the drafts on the furnace. 


To substitute for the human eye, there 
are other new electron tools called photo- 
electric cells, which know how to measure 
the intensity of the rays of starlight, to 
record the hours of sunshine in a desert, 
to keep accurate time at horse races, to 
detect burglars who carelessly cast their 
shadows in passing, or to turn street lights 
on or off at the proper moments after sun- 
set and before sunrise while the lamplighter 
goes to the movies or lies abed. 


Among the aids to the sense of touch is 
an electron tool so powerful that a motion 
of the hand near a small glass ball in New 
York has instantly started vast electric 
engines in Pittsburgh. Other electron 
tools assist the senses of taste and smell. 
And to strengthen human might the new 
electron tools include at least two ‘‘death 
rays,” not yet deadly at long distance, but 
carrying incalculable promise of good or ill 
in the future. 

The Televox is already practically at 
work, ponies: by telephone to any in- 
quiring central office the height of water 
in isolated reservoirs, or accepting orders 
for the operation of unmanned electrical 
sub-stations. The problem which Mr. 
Wensley had set himself to solve was that 
of passing arbitrary signals over an or- 
dinary telephone line. The only thing 
that can be sent safely over a delicate 
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telephone system is sound. Therefore 
the Televox is musical. True, it dis- 
tinguishes only three notes. Like the 
man who knew only two tunes, one of 
which was ‘‘God Save the King” and the 
other wasn't, the Televox knows which of 
the three tones in its repertoire is which. 


A telephone call to one of these Televox 
Robots is made exactly in the usual way. 
When the operator rings the bell, the 
Televox lifts the receiver and emits into 
the transmitter a peculiar singing tone, 
signifying that Mr. Televox is attentive 
and awaits your will. You reply, not by 
words, but by a combination of the three 
tones which he knows. One is a shrill 
note—a peep; one is a moderate note—a 
toot; the third is a gentle buzz. With 
three pitch-pipes you can tell the machine 
just what to do. 


Mr. Televox’s brain works on much the 
same principle as that ingenious machine 
for sorting oranges according to size, 
where the fruit, rolling in a little — in 
a continual stream, comes successively to 
three holes: a small one, a medium one, 
and a large one. The Televox, with 
electric filters, has a peep circuit, a toot 
circuit, and a buzz circuit. The successive’ 
peeps, toots, and buzzes operate three 
switches, setting these on any point of a 
series, depending upon the number of 
peeps or other notes. Three peeps will 
set the peep switch on its third point; a 
toot will then cause operation of whatever 
action is called for by that point: for ex- 
ample, Mr. Televox would give an audible 
squeak for each foot of water shown by an 
automatic gauge. This done, a buzz in- 
forms him that he is at liberty, Mr. Tele- 
vox hangs up and the call is over. 


The electron eye that watches for dark- 
ness and turns on the street lamps is even 
simpler. There are several metals from 
which electrons rush out whenever light 
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rays fall on their surface. Potassium is 
such a metal, and a potassium plate in a 
vacuum tube constitutes a photo-electric 
cell. Such a cell, properly placed where it 
can see the light, emits a stream of elec- 
trons as long as light enters it—for 1000 
years, if illuminated that long. All day 
the continual stream of electrons, passing 
through an electrical gate, keep it open 
much as a flock of sheep might hold open a 
swinging gate. When darkness falls, and 
the electron stream decreases, this electric 
gate swings shut, sending an automatic 
signal to the power house which turns on 
the city lights. 

Whenever anything is reducible to a 
light signal these electric eyes will take 
care of it in much the same way. One of 
them is the remarkable television appara- 
tus of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. Another, in Paris, re- 
cords the instant at which the light ray 
from a selected star passes the cross hairs 
of the telescope, thus setting standard 
time for all France. Another starts a 
stop watch at a horse race when the 
shadow of the first horse passes the start- 
ing post, and stops it when the winner 
finishes. 

There are electron aids, too, for taste 
and smell. One will detect traces of 
vinegar or other acid far too weak for the 
most delicate human palate. Other elec- 
tron devices will smell traces of dangerous 

ases that the real nose misses entirely. 

ey will even write for you a continuous 
record of the sulphur dioxide or other 
gases escaping each moment up your 
factory chimneys. 

Perhaps most spectacular of the elec- 
tron tools are those that generate the new 
electric rays. Dr. W. D. Coolidge of the 
General Electric Company devised last 
year a form of X-ray tube in which a 
stream of electrons hits a thin metal 
window and escapes into the air, creating 
the new cathode ray, a beam of pure elec- 
trons. Few things are more powerful. 
White diamonds turn pink or blue under 
its blast; living plants or animals curl up 
and die; solid metals melt and run like 
wax. Only the fact that its range through 


air is small keeps this ray from being the 


most powerful engine of destruction 
known to man. 


The other new ray—power ray is more 
accurate than death ray—is a beam of 
radio waves of very short wave length, 
along which it may be possible to send heat 
and power from house to house, by simply 
turning a switch, without the costly trans- 
mission-wire equipment now required. 


Major Raymond Phillips of London is 
reported to have invented an apparatus, 
somewhat similar to the Televox, which 
will stop all the machinery in a factory 
whenever anyone shouts “Help.” A 
Connecticut engineer claims to have con- 
structed a device which opens his garage 
door, starts the engine and drives the car 
to the front steps on spoken order to a 
microphone inside the house. However, 
these are not the real uses for such inven- 
tions. It is probably less trouble to go 
get the car than to keep the temperamental 
electric gadgets in working order. Me- 
chanical Robots to do our daily work are 
entirely possible; they are even easy. 
But nobody would want them. Most 
men would rather climb into bed unas- 
sisted than have a cogwheel valet tuck 
them in. 


It is otherwise with tasks that men fear. 
A mechanical observer will take the place 
of a human being in the crater of a volcano, 
and send through unwavering reports till 
it is destroyed. Three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface, covered by the deep sea, 
no man has ever seen. Electric eyes, 
ears, and arms sent down six miles beneath 
the waves might report strange things of 
fish with luminous lanterns, and life under 
a water pressure of five tons to the square 
inch. Let the more practical-minded 
think of a machine that could find the 
sunken gold in a lost treasure ship, load it 
in a bucket, and send it up a rope. 


What these inventions are most apt to 
do is to take over the tasks too dangerous 
or too disagreeable for men. They are 
merely new tools to better the senses, 
lengthen the arms and ease the labors of 
mankind. 
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Alcohol Is Not a Medicine 


Condensed from The World’s Work (February, ’28) 


Dr. Howard A. Kelly (Reported by Wm. Atherton Du Puy) 


world of which alcohol is the cure. 

The fact is well known to science, 
but is rarely made clear to the layman. 
The purpose of medicine is to cure disease. 
Since alcohol cures no disease it is not a 
medicine. It has no place in medical 
practice. 

These facts have not been established 
so very long. They run counter to old 
beliefs which are hard to displace. But 
the effects of alcohol upon the mind and 
body of man have had very careful study 
during this generation: that study crowded 
alcohol first from the field of curative 
medicines into the realm of stimulants; 
then from the field of stimulants to the 
company of depressants. It is now well 
known that alcohol does not cure, does 
not stimulate. It lessens mental and 
physical vitality, creating only an illusion 
of vigor that does not exist. 

All this has been proved by innu- 
merable tests. A_ typist of known 
speed and accuracy has taken alcohol in 
graduated quantities. His speed and 
accuracy decrease in proportion to the 
alcohol he takes. Start ten men of com- 
parable vigor, up a mountain side, five 
of whom have taken drinks as stimulation. 
These five will fail in the climb. Even a 
pint of beer will lessen their physical 
powers by from 10 to 15 percent. Rail- 
roads learned long ago that their operation 
employes must not drink at all. It has 
been shown that one spoonful of liquor 
lessens the ability to think and act quickly. 


In the days of our grandfathers nearly 
all physicians prescribed liquor. Each 
doctor was likely to favor a certain wine 
or brandy. This fact throws light on 
the psychology of the act. The alcohol is 
the effective element in all these liquors. 
If the alcohol had a medicinal effect, one 
liquor would have been as good as another. 
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"Teens is no single disease in the 


Raw alcohol in water would have been as 
good as any, and would not have been so 
likely to form a habit. But when the 
doctor prescribed port or sherry he was 
furnishing, not medicine, but a pleasant 
drink. His prescription was likely to 
please. 

It has long been the practice to pre- 
scribe whisky to stimulate heart action. 
The poison of snake bite, for example, 
throws a great burden on the heart. The 
idea was that whisky would stimulate 
the heart to bear that burden. It is now 
known by actual measurement that it 
decreases the heart vigor, and therefore 
makes recovery harder. 


The past generation used to put whisky 
into a patient and bleed him. Modern 
practice, reversing the process, takes the: 
whisky out of him and transfuses blood 
into him. The disease for which alcohol 
comes nearest being a remedy is diabetes. 
It is probable that alcohol furnishes a- 
fuel that tends to burn out the fat that 
causes that disease. We now have in-- 
sulin, however, which serves the same 
purpose much more effectively. 


Not long ago there was a case much in 
the newspapers. It developed that the 
Attorney-General and the Governor in a 
Western state in which the prescription 
of liquor was forbidden had used whisky 
as a medicine. The children of the At- 
torney-General had been ill with typhoid 
and the wife of the Governor had been ill 
with pneumonia. It seems that the doc- 
tor, in each case, had recommended whisky 
which could not be bought at the drug 
stores. It had been procured through 
friends and administered. Newspaper 
comment took the view that whisky had 
saved these lives. 

Now whisky is not a cure for typhoid 
or pneumonia. Alcohol is a depressant 
and if taken by these patients undoubtedly 
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made their recovery harder. Moreover 
pure alcohol was procurable, under the 
state laws, at the drug stores. Hence 
it is rather evident that the case was 
misunderstood. 


On the debit sheet against alcohol 
should be set down the list of those 
inebriates who, because of alcohol, have 
found their way to hospitals and asylums; 
all those maimed because someone else 
was influenced by alcohol; all those suffer- 
ing from deranged kidneys, cirrhosis of 
the liver, or diseased hearts and blood 
vessels caused by liquor. Exhaustive 
tables worked out by British insurance 
companies show that the man of 30 who 
does not use liquor has a life expectancy 
of 39 years. The man who does use it has 
a life expectancy of 35% years. These 
arguments stand against the use of liquor 
or its prescription by doctors. 


There is another consideration from 
the standpoint of the medical profession. 
The liquor prescription places a temptation 
in the way of a young doctor that is 
tragically likely to cause his downfall. 
Most young doctors have to endure that 
lean novitiate known as the starving 
period. They hang out their shingles and 
wait for practice to come. Such a young 
doctor may take out a license that entitles 
him to write 100 liquor prescriptions a 
month. Those prescriptions may 
readily saleable at $2 each. This will 
give the youngster $50 a week. Why 
starve, then? | know young doctors who 
chuckle among their friends and pro- 
nounce these prescriptions a god-send. 
But the doctor who writes a prescription 
under these circumstances has ceased to 
be a doctor and has become a bootlegger. 
Older doctors have already established 
their standards, and fewer of them are 
affected by this temptation. 

The Federal law as it exists today al- 
lows the doctor to take out a license to 
prescribe liquor. Under that law oculists, 
dentists, horse doctors, and many others 
who would never be called on to prescribe 
medicine can, if they wish, give away or 


sell liquor prescriptions. The unscrupu- 
lous, of course, abuse the privilege. ” 
In 12 states the prescription of alcohol 
or alcoholic liquors is forbidden by law: 
Arizona, Idaho, Maine, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Utah, Washington, and 
West Virginia. In ten others pure al- 
cohol, not in beverage form, may be 
rescribed. They are Alabama, Arkansas, 
laware, Florida, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Thus, in 22 states, doctors 
may not ¥ ay potable liquor to their pa- 
tients. e gor in these states get 
along quite well without it. Hospitals 
everywhere, of late years, are realizing 
that alcohol has no curative value. 


A typical hospital experience was that 
of Henry Ford, who established a hospital 
in Detroit. When the question of the 
use of alcohol was raised, Mr. Ford asked 
his technical men if the use of alcohol was 
necessary. They were not sure. He in- 
structed them to visit the best hospitals 
everywhere and make an investigation. 
The result was a report that alcohol was 
not necessary in the operation of a hospital, 
and it has never been used there. 


Despite all this, considerable numbers 
of doctors hold on tenaciously to the 
prescription of liquor. When the Har- 
rison Anti-Narcotic Law was enacted 
some 25 years ago this type of physician 
resisted with equal vigor the idea of giving 
up his right to give patients whatever 
opiates he saw fit. The stand-pat doctors 
are likely to hold on to liquor. 


But the forward-looking doctors, the 
ethical, intelligent doctors, are against 
liquor prescriptions almost to a man. All 
the evidence condemns it. Science dem- 
onstrates the inadvisability of it. The 
facts of it are becoming more widely un- 
derstood all the time. Steadily greater 
limitations are being put upon it. It is 
passing, and in another decade, I prophesy 
the prescription of alcohol by doctors 
will not be permitted anywhere under our 
flag. 
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The Declining Klan 


Condensed from Plain Talk (February, '28) 


Reverend Henry M. Edmonds 


the ignorant the old threats, the 
old enemies, the old bugaboos never 
die. Some ple insist on bein; 
scared to death all the time. The found- 
ers of the Klan, knowing this, gathered 
- all the prejudices there are. From the 
old Know-Nothing Party they found 
brimstone and dynamite for the Catholics 
and Aliens. They picked up another 
juicy prejudice from the Ku Klux Klan of 
econstruction times in the South. Here, 
of course, they got their alliterative title 
and their hair-raising regalia, with the idea 
of secret membership. They found an- 
other prejudice smeared through the 
Christian centuries—the prejudice against 
the Jews. Now, they could write: White, 
Gentile, Protestant, American born. The 
single remaining prejudice, that | recall at 
the moment, is that of class against class. 
It wouldn’t have done to mention that. 
But it was not necessary. The invitation 
to forget a drab daily occupation in night's 
illusion of flickering torches, a disguisin 
habiliment and imperial titles, was itsel 
distinctively a class appeal. 


We are all Klansmen in some of our 
attitudes. We love direct action. The 
law can reach some things only slowly, and 
we are prone.to act at crce. Some years 
ago in a little Alabama town a woman was 
found crying in the woods. She said her 
husband had whipped her. That night 
the husband was whipped and given 24 
hours to leave town. A professor in one 
of our state institutions recently was said 
to have betrayed a young woman student. 
Before the college could act he was given 
his dismissal by some citizens. Such 
direct action commends itself and has 
undoubtedly been one of the Klan appeals. 

We have been passing througha stage 
of lawlessness, too, when many things 
needed to be done. The Prohibition situa- 
tion helped. Men were called out to the 
noble business of enforcing the law. And 
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so the Mystic Empire grew, grew enor- 
mously—anywhere from two to ten mil- 
lions joined. I believe the great bulk of 
them were drawn in by the pull of the 
things | have mentioned. 


But not all. Many saw in the Klan the 
chance for political advantage. Politicians 
have always been joiners, and here was an 
opportunity to join everything at once, 

or several years it has been common talk 

in Alabama that nobody could be elected 
to anything without being inthe Klan. At 
the last anton the Klan swept every- 
thing, from the Governor down the line. 
Indiana has shown, even more clearly, 
men going into the Klan for the enormous 
— leverage provided. Former mem- 

rs are saying definitely to the Federal 
Court at Pittsburgh that Evans is aiming 
at the Presidency. 


And what is being revealed about 
money? According to affidavits in the 
Pennsylvania court, W. J. Simmons, the 
founder of the Klan, sold his interest to 
Hiram W. Evans for $146,000, but he sold 
only under coercion. Evans and others 
came to his room at 2 A.M. and threatened 
to ruin him if he did not make Evans Im- 
perial Wizard, it is stated. The affidavits” 
reiterate that four dollars out of every ini- 
tiation has gone to Evans in Atlanta; that 
he controlled the plant that made and sold 
the regalia, costing in some cases $40 per 
man. That something like $500,000,000 
has been taken in by the Klan and that 
there is nothing to show for it. Nobody 
knows what Evans has done with his 
money, except that he lives like a prince 
and that an investment company of his is 
worth $20,000,000. 

Well nigh unbelievable has been the 
repeated charge that Evans instigated and 
personally supervised riots and er 
to swell the ranks of the order. He 
boasted that the riot at Carnegie, Pa., 
netted 25,000 members and that at Scotts- 
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dale another 10,000, which meant $100,000 
and $40,000, respectively, in his personal 
pocket. 

Of course the Klan was doomed from the 
first. The Klan method was wrong. 
Even when good things were done, they 
were done in an absolutely fatal way. 
Operating at night and under disguise are 
only parts of the indictment. When | 
was invited to join | answered that I would 
join nothing built on prejudice, or that 
wore masks, or operated at night, or had 
secret membership, or took the law into 
its own hands; and surely I would join 
nothing against which all those counts 
stood. The Klan program as written 
down is unobjectionable. It looks good, 
but it isn’t. 

The original Klan was later put to death 
by those who had led it and loved it, be- 
cause it had run to extremes and to evil 
practices. It became a hiding place for 
personal spite and died on its own sword. 
Of course it did. The same causes always 
produce approximately the same results. 
There cannot be a hidden government. 

fen cannot be trusted with secrecy and 
power. For a long time the present Klan 
insisted that deeds of violence were done by 
others under Klan disguise. That in it- 
self condemns the Klan method. But the 
Klan itself, as scores of prosecuting at- 
torneys know, has done enough of this 
thing to be damned forever. 

Eruptions of the Klan virus have been 
interestingly different. In Pennsylvania 
the manifestation was in riots. Georgia 
and Alabama have specialized on tying 
individuals to trees and whipping them; 
sometimes for breaking the Prohibition 
law, sometimes for enforcing it. Immor- 
ality has been duly punished. Women 
have not been neglected. Their conduct 
has not always suited our lords of the dark, 
and though they doubtless would fain be 
chivalrous, yet justice must be done. 

In the matter of political romance we all 
doff our hats to Indiana. “Old Man” 


Stephenson, hero of the play, had a 
dummy phone in his office and people en- 
tering might overhear him talking to his 
friend “‘ Warren” Harding at Washington. 
“Now, Warren, you mustn’t do that.” 
He would sweep down in his cream-colored 
airplane upon a Klan gathering, step out 
in his glittering regalia, and fire his au- 
dience with messages straight from heaven. 
He lured a girl to his palace and so hu- 
miliated her that she took poison. Then 
his machine froze on him. He is in the 
penitentiary for life. How fickle is the 
crowd! Information that he gave sent a 
mayor and a governor to prison. Indiana 
is getting her feet back on the ground. 


The sad thing about the Klan is that 
honest, hopeful people have been exploited 
and are left now without confidence. To 
play Judas to trusting hearts is not a 
savory réle. Another sad reflection is 
that so much of all this self-righteousness, 
and hating and killing and violation of the 
sacred liberties of human souls has been 
done in the name of Christianity. It is the 
irony of history that so much intolerance 
has coiled under the name of Jesus. 


But the Klan is dying. Ninety percent 
of membership lost, say the Pennsylvania 
affidavits. Scores of indictments in In- 
diana, Georgia, Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Texas, everywhere. Charles 
McCall, Attorney General of Alabama, 
leads the fight there, having resigned from 
the Klan in an open letter charging lawless 
leadership, crime and perjury. The New 
York Times reports from a canvass re- 
cently made that reliable opinion in 17 
States indicates that the Klan is dead or 
dying. The New York World has made 
full exposure. The Klan is dying in the 
night; let it die. 

No doubt it will rise again, in some 
reincarnation. Let us hope, if our chil- 
dren meet it, that there will be a little more 
education, a little more decency of public 
and private life, a higher sense of duty and 
an enhanced sense of humor. 
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Let Us Tell Our Children More! 
Condensed from Pictorial Review (February, °28) 
Dorothy Canfield 


longer have any esty or right 

feeling. Purity isno longer their 
ideal. They speak with indecentfrankness 
to each other. They get drunk together. 
Vanish for most of the night—Heaven 
knows where!—and it’s all caused by this 
modern foolishness of telling them the 
facts of life.” 


Now I think that we parents can help 
our children (what else are we for?). But 
not by any such old-nurse expedient as 
making them think that babies are brought 
by the postman. Passing over the rather 
pertinent question whether in this age we 
could possibly manage to put that fiction 
over, there remains the deeper question 
whether, if such a result could somehow 
miraculously be achieved, would it really 
be a cure-all? 


Until fairly recently it was thought 
axiomatic that a nice girl should be totally 
ignorant about sex. (That is what is 
meant by narrow, shallow people when the 
use that elegant phrase ‘“‘the facts of life." 
We have all heard our grandmothers and 
aunts and older cousins let out in un- 
guarded reminiscences of their youth some 
of the hair-raising consequences of this 
reliance on ignorance. 


Not all, not nearly all, of the nearly 
universal invalidism of middle 19th-cen- 
tury matrons was due to tight corsets, too 
many babies, and no exercise. A great 
deal of it was due to wretchedly jangled 
nerves and sick minds caused by carefully 
fostered misunderstanding and ignorance 
about the “facts of life.” Granting that 
1928 is worlds away from the millennium, 
are our girls any more likely to make a 
mess of their lives than their protected 
grandmothers? 


I am thinking now chiefly of the girls. 
For even in the good old Victorian days it 
was admitted that boys did not need 
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"Gm and boys,” says Age, ‘“‘no 


shielding. It was thought natural and 
satisfactory that they should pick up their 
sex-instruction from their older school- 
mates, from stable-hands, from loose 
women. And from these sources (so much 
less likely to put obscene obsessions into 
their heads than a plain, considered ex- 
planation by parent or teacher) they got 
of course, a decent and elevated view of 
sex 


But with the girls it was different—at 
least it was supposed to be different. It 
was not enough to have them virginal in 
body, they were also to be dog-ignorant in 
thought. What an ideal! As if there 
weren’t enough adjustments to be made 
between bride and groom without adding a 
real possibility of panic terror in the wife’s 
initiation to a bodily familiarity which she 
had been taught up to that time to regard 
as too indecent even to be thought about! 
Could the stage be better set for the be- 

inning of fear, repugnance, and hysteria 
(which were very frequently forthcoming) ? 

As a matter of fact the Victorian mar- 
riage was often no such shock to the bride; 
but if she escaped, was it not chiefly be- 
cause she, too, had picked up her infor- 
mation on the kitchen stairs of life; knew 
pretty well, for all her pretense, what she 
was about? She put on her airs of blush- 
ing innocence as she put on her billowy 
petticoats and acted her ingénue part. 
Surely a wonderful introduction to the 
bewildering complexities of married life, 
where the only possible foundation for 
happiness is plain, outspoken honesty in 
the emai Fe life together of husband 
and wife. 

Hard-boiled realism on sex is ugly and 
meager and one-sided and unintelligent, 
but even the hardest-boiled realism, it 
seems to me, would be better than such 

isonous, sanctified hypocrisy. And yet 

detest and deplore hard-boiled realism. 
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The fact is that it is a delicate subject, 
that the explanations about sex need a 
loving, understanding, wise, and discreet 
parent, rather than a universal news-bul- 
letin, broadcast. But even badly done, 
I cannot see that it threatens more than if 
left totally undone. 

In one way we risk making occasional 
oversensitive spirits hysterical, morbid, 
or self-consciously precocious. The other 
way we withhold from them any warning 
or guidance about a life-force which is sure 
before long to grip each one of them, a 
force which only wise restraint and right 
understanding can keep from breaking 
hearts and wrecking lives. At any rate, 
there are many tragedies, avoidable ones. 
It’s a slippery gangplank at best, the way 
between child and maturity, and for 
my part I prefer to have them walk it with 
their eyes open, not blindfold. 


Well, then, | suppose | ought to be satis- 
fied. Surely, take them by and large, 
no conspiracy of silence is hiding any 
biological fact whatever from the young 
folks. And yet I am not satisfied. Vio- 
lently not. Why not? Because there 
are many, many truths about sex which 
are not biological in the least. Why 
should we think it enough to inform 
children about the bare mechanical proc- 
esses of sex? This is only the beginning 
of knowledge. 

What makes sex such a problem is more 
than the age-old tabu about it. Sex is a 
problem chiefly because, unlike the other 
great primal physical urges, it demands 
human relationships. The sex-need can- 
not be gratified without entering into 
intimate relationship with another human 
being. And human relationships are 
always hard to manage wisely and well. 
Even with no question of sex involved 
there is no harder (or more rewarding!) 
task in the world than to live humanely, 
decently, harmoniously, successfully with 
another personality. 


One of the first essentials in instructing 
young people about the “facts of life’’ is 
to make him or her understand clearly 
that these biological facts form only one of 
many burningly vital elements in every 


adult life, and there is no such thing as 
ee one’s physical sex-life what it 
should be unless the rest of one’s life (and 
that too) is founded on an honest effort to 
attain intelligence, magnanimity, poise, 
vigor, generosity, sensitiveness, and spirit- 
uality. They are all tied up together. 


Good Heavens! Have we adults 
learned nothing to teach children about 
sex but its physical aspects? Have we no 
comforting wisdom to pass on to our chil- 
dren about the life-giving beauty of many 
of its other aspects? Unless we are satis- 
fied to have the next generation waste 
nny precious years thinking of sex as a 
pure %. hysical appetite to be physically 
satisfied, we must share with them what- 
ever wisdom life has brought us. 


Our children need from us the truth 
about our own lives: first the more ob- 
vious problems, drinking, sex-promiscuity; 
what makes us act as we do? What is it 
which keeps us sober and decent with all 
our adult opportunities (much greater 
than theirs) to be neither? It will take 
some clear, honest thinking on our part to 
decide what our ruling motive is. Is it 
inertia? Fear of public opinion? Knowl- 
edge after trying it that the primrose path 
is rougher than it looks? Understanding 
that doing just what we like causes more 
pain to others than we are willing to 
inflict? Experience that, as the main 
business of life, eating, drinking, and being 
merry is the gloomiest of fiascos, leading 
very shortly to a fatty degeneration of the 
capacity to enjoy? lief in a law-giving 
God? Or an abstract principle of virtue? 


We can at least trust that if the prin- 
ciple by which we shape cur lives is at all 
worthy, to know about it will help our 
children. Whatever your code, your 
philosophy, don’t keep it to yourself 
(unless you are ashamed of it). The road 
of experience is a faint, stony trail. Show 
your children the landmarks that guided 
you. Or those you did not recognize in 
time. 


“We are telling our children too 
much.” Ridiculous! We are __ telling 
them a thousand times too little! 


e000 
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Prophetic Medicine 
Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (February, '28) 
C. Ward Crampton 


RESIGHT is one of man’s highest 
qualities. From olden times men 
have sought to know their future 

through soothsayers, palmists, crystal- 
gazers, and their kind. Today medicine 
is developing a new ger ke ag 
By means wholly scientific, oy erage are 
able to read the record of the past, assay 
the evidence of the present, and design a 
constructive guide for the future. 


For example, Will Anderson, aged 40, 
has just been overhauled. ‘Nothing 
seriously wrong,’’ says the physician. 
“Your condition is about the average of the 
city man of the corporation vice-president 
type. In a few days you will get a six- 
page record of your tests with my recom- 
mendations. ou will, on your present 
program, live till 52 or 53. By good for- 
tune and following very simple instruc- 
same you can probably live with vigor till 


“‘ And how do you speak so pe engresnny 
asks the client, ‘of prolonging my life 
from 50 years to 75?” 


“You mistake me,’’ replies the physi- 
cian; “I can’t prolong your life to 75. 
No doctor can. But, if you follow your 
guide—which won't be difficult—you can, 
: you weather that critical time around 

ag 


’ 


Forecasting, in its crude form, is a 
familiar task for the doctor. He recog- 
nizes certain symptoms and is able to 
forecast : this or that will happen, unless—! 
This is simple, every-day danger-defeating 
work. But the subject has become far 
more subtle. 


Heredity. First, we must know you— 
you, completely down to the ground and 
underground, too, for your ancestors are 
there. The histories of parents, grand- 
parents, uncles, brothers, give clews to the 
tendencies and resistances which form 
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part of every man. Such a study gives the 
necessary orientation for the human 
survey, but it gives no details. Moreover 
hereditary manifestations interchange, 
alternate, skip, link, or double in a gen- 
eration. Science is beginning to sense 
its problem and opportunity. Much is 
known, but a wealth of crude fact lies 
underfoot waiting for the digging. 


Previous Illness. ‘‘Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” Some of these 
rophetic shadows are the illnesses of 
ormer years. Every illness is a battle and, 
though it ends in victory, may leave the 
body weakened and open to attack. Fur- 
thermore, if your man was sick, it means 
that he was open to attack—susceptible 
to the disease. This susceptibility may 
remain. Peculiar, unsuspected relation- 
ships between little illnesses in childhood 
and adolescence and the grave disabilities 
of later life are beginning to appear as 
possibilities and probabilities of various 
surety. This matter is on its way to be 
sifted out scientifically. But no physician 
voices his suspicions to give substance to 
man’s innate propensity to worry. It is 
sufficient that every illness gives its evi- 
dence to the medical prophet. 


May these prophecies increase in number 
and clarity! At present, this is at once 
one of the youngest and most hopeful 
fields of research in prophetic medicine. 


Life Management. While facts of the 
past are important, knowledge of present 
methods of living are even more so. The 
middle economic class outlives the prole- 
tariat and the aristocrat; workers, leading 
lives of more normal load, outlast the 
drones. Some trades are hazardous; some 
professions have their special dangers. 
Occupations make tendencies toward 
some variety or group of illnesses which 
affect longevity. 


Habits of rest, work, play, food, drink, 
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and worry, make or break a man. The 
often determine what kind of illness will 
attack and the manner of its defeat or 
victory. .. . Here is another group of 
facts of varying proof and worth that add 
to the rapidly growing mass of data in 
the human audit. Science is attacking 
the problem of human-life management 
and distinguishing facts from proverb and 
preachment. 


Human Architecture. Now we look at 
the man himself. First, we look at his 
body structure, for that is both historic 
and prophetic. Soinhouses They, too, 
bear signs of past experiences. The exte- 
rior is discolored here, shingles coming off, 
porch “rickety,” one side bulges, a window 
is broken; or, on the contrary, everything 
is in good repair with scars of wear well 
hidden. So again in human frames. 
Every day a practical builder answers the 
questions: ‘‘How long will this building 
last? What must 1 dotokeep it in repair?” 
The physician gives the same sort of an- 
swers for the human structure. 

There are a host of fascinating data- 
explorations in this field. For example, 
here is a shallow Harrison’s groove across 
a manly chest, caused by illness in the 
first two years of life which kept the bones 
soft. Now we know from the Harrison's 
groove his general class. His genus and 
species will be determined later. 


Add to this one sign 80 to 160 more 
which are commonly to be noted, and a 
thousand others which can be found by 
the initiated, and you have a science in 
itself—a new and promising one. 


Endocrines. Much if not all of the 
human structure has been due to the 

tent influences of the endocrine glands. 
tndocrinology is still in its adolescence. 
It deals with the newly discovered func- 
tions of the pituitary, thyroid, adrenal, 
and other glands of internal secretion. 
Good teamwork of these glands makes a 
well-balanced human structure. Seldom, 
however, are their various balances even. 
The glands vary in power and leadership, 
resulting in different types of men, each 
with characteristic strengths and weak- 
nesses. 


Froelich “has clearly shown that the 
pointed conical fingers with little fat dim- 
ples at the knuckles reveal a deficiency in 
pituitary influence which accompanies a 
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peculiar type of body with a tendency to 
asthma. Cheek bones, eyebrows, "he 
angle of the jaw, skin color, texture, 
moisture and temperature provide data 
for the prophecy and life guide of the on- 
coming medical scientist. 

Physiological Assay. The voices of 
bodily operation reveal body condition. 
The heart has a song as varied as speech. 
It speaks vigorous regularity, labored 
weariness, or defective mechanism as 
clearly as an automobile engine. There 
are booming, strong hearts; quick, fidgety 
hearts—some stumble, others trip; some 
are muffled, some clear as a flute. The 
lungs, also, may slide smoothly, with a 
rhythmic whisper of serene health, or 
hoarsely proclaim their hidden discomforts. 


The blood-ptosis test is an example of 
the new range of physiological tests. This 
gives a readable vital index of physical 
condition. It tells whether you are well or 
sick or how sick you really are. It will 
distinguish between perfect condition and 
staleness in an athlete, between the begin- 
ning and the end of a day’s work. It has 
been used by scientists to test the effect of 
ventilation; by athletic directors in select- 
ing teams; it can give advance evidence of 
the condition of a pugilist. ... 


Most of us are like a slightly deaf man 
walking on a railroad track. As the train 
approaches, it whistles. You try to warn 
him. Too late! A sickening crunch—! 
He waited for a pain and he got it. Dis- 
ease gives forewarning. Chronic illness 
grows underground for years before a 
symptom sprouts. Those whocome to the 
doctor with heart or kidney disease, or 
high blood pressure, have had the condi- 
tion for a long time without knoWing it. 

Medicine, however, can see signs of 
oncoming illness. They are called ‘pre- 
clinical signs.” The term is anew one and 
marks the beginning of an era, but only 
the beginning. 

Some preclinical signs have been already 
tabulated; not all are clear. But the few 
we know, if applied, would increase the 
expectancy of men a decade and greatly 
prolong their capacity for the fight and 
frolic of life. 


A hundred fascinating examples might 
be given. A father brings us his two sons, 
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The Much Maligned Bat 


Condensed from the Scientific American (February, '28) 


Paul Griswold Howes 


6 ATS catch in your hair, and they 
are swarming with vermin.” This 
exclamation sums up the bat situa- 

tion for most of us. Such handed-down 

absurdities are a failing of the human race 
of another day, a day when men refused to 
observe things truthfully, and apparently 
made up their science as they went along. 


To study bats successfully we should go 
to the warmer countries, for here the bats 
swarm in countless numbers and there is 
no cold season to send them scurrying into 
hibernation. The author spent several 
months studying these weird little crea- 
we in the Island of Dominica, in the West 

ndies. 


Bats are very sociable creatures, con- 
gregating in large numbers, sometimes 
reaching into the thousands. They give 
birth to their pink and naked young like 
other mammals, and feed them by nursing. 
A small colony of bats that lived in the 
roof of the author’s Dominican camp pos- 
sessed fur as soft and beautiful as seal. 
These particular animals also possessed 
regular tails like those of mice. 


Many of these bats were examined 
closely and not one was infested with 
vermin. Our dainty swallows and phoebes 
at home are filthy compared to bats. Bats 
do carry one form of parasite very com- 
monly, however, but it is in the form of a 
fly. This strange and tiny insect is much 
flattened, especially fitted to accompany 
the bat u its wild aerial journeys. If 
it were of the usual fly outline the wind 
would soon remove it from its host and 
so nature has moulded it into a specialized 
fly!’ They cling to the bat’s fur, two or 
three to each animal, and here they ride 
through all the thrills known to aviation. 


Most of the smaller bats are insect 
feeders, and are therefore of great benefit 
to men. In the tropics, they also supply 
one of the richest of fertilizers. It is a 
common sight to see pack trains of don- 
keys coming from the bat caves, loaded 
down with valuable guano. 


Bats are inaclass by themselves. They 
are not flying mice as often supposed, and 
they are the only flying mammals. How 
they evolved no one can say, but it is mar- 
velous how the bones of the fore limbs have 
lengthened out into long and delicate sup- 
ne for the thin membrane of the wings. 

t is as though our fingers were ten feet 
long with thin webbing grown between 
them. Whenever the bats are at rest the 
wings are folded up, and they often hang 
head down while asleep. They are any- 
thing but blind. 


Some of the bats are fruit-eaters, but 
these do not occur in such vast numbers. 
They are often equipped with long barbed 
tongues. Some grow to great size, the 
flying foxes often measuring two feet from 
wing-tip to wing-tip, and at certain times 
in Dominica these huge red-furred crea- 
tures come down from the remote moun- 
tain caves to feast on newly ripened fruit. 
They cause great terror among the natives, 
but are aie as harmless as their smaller 
cousins. 

In South America we find the true vam- 
pires, which suck the blood of cattle and, 
occasionally, of human beings. These are 
disagreeable of course, but let us remember 
that all our northern bats, and the vast 
majority of the tropical species, comprise 
a huge standing army working for man, 
their greatest persecutor, by eating untold 
millions of insect pests. 
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(Continued from page 682) 


19 and 21. Tall, powerful boys, but we 
discover that their arteries are bad—in- 
herited from their father. In 20 years 
they would be suffering from dangerously 
hard arteries, as their father is now. But 
we see how we are going to prevent it toa 
large extent. Another case—a physician 
of 54. His only complaint is being tired 
and sleepy in the afternoon. Despite 
unfailing regularity, an intestinal stasis is 
present. In another few years it would be 
“Bright’s disease," which, when well 
established, is incurable. He is a lucky 
man, for we are ahead of all that. Soon 
he will feel ten years younger, with his 
chances of long life quadrupled. 


There are 100,000 men in America over 
50 years of age in similar case. They can 
be saved if they have a good examination 
and follow instructions. Perhaps one- 
third of these men lack knowledge. They 
have never heard that a health examina- 
tion is desirable and necessary. They do 
not know that it saves lives, although 
newspapers, life-insurance companies, and 
medical societies have spread the gospel. 
Another one-third have been convinced 
that a health examination is a good thing. 
It certainly ought to be done, and ‘‘some 
time’’ they will have one, but they never 


Many know the values of the health 
examination, who yet refuse to have one. 
“If anything is wrong with me, I prefer 
not to know it.’’ These human ostriches 
hide their heads in the sands of ignorance— 
their bodies exposed to approaching danger. 
A hint is not enough; they wait for a kick 
and they get it. 

Some will get a thorough examination 





and decide that precautions are foolishness. 
They disregard the disagreeable instead of 
facing it and fighting through. 

The wise and fortunate ones who get an 
expert examination and follow their in- 
structions will enter the zone of serene 
safety and live longer lives, enjoy maximum 
> ee and give ripened service to the 
world. 

At the present time the world needs 
more health education, a larger confidence 
in physicians, and a greater number of 
physicians able and willing to meet the in- 
creasing demands of a thorough, pains- 
taking human audit. 

Crude life-saving by discovery of evi- 
dent or silent disease, while only a part of 
the prophetic-medicine movement, gives 
huge rewards. Of 6000 men examined by 
an insurance company, there was a de- 
crease of deaths amgunting to 28 percent— 
surely worth while.* 


In a group of 16,000 apparently healthy 
people, these defects were found: 


Percent 
20 percent overweight.......... 19 
CRUNNNO WHEOM. . sc cccccecess 30 
ae iia ae oye 58 
Sugar or casts in urine.......... 10 
Cardiac conditions............. 20 
Arterial thickening............ 25 
NG, is Gadnbéncwnaee’ 40 
I a a in a bnee Seale aes 18 


Every one of these is a preclinical sign of 
danger; every one as much a handicap as if 
the feet were shod with lead. 

The intelligent, far-sighted man will 
rejoice in knowing that there dawns a new 
development in human science—prophetic 
medicine. 
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Marriage Today and Tomorrow 
Condensed from The Forum (January, '28) 
Havelock Ellis 


N approaching the subject of marriage 
] it is well to remember two clear facts: 
that everywhere and always, so far 
back as we can go, there has been some 
accepted marriage pattern whereby the 
relationship of the sexes has been shaped; 
and that the pattern has everywhere and 
always been in slow process of change. 
These facts relieve us en the anxiety of 
always fearing some “undermining” or 
“loosening” of the marriage bond, and 
will allow us to consider with serene mind 
the transformations of marriage which 
now, as always, face us. 


It might be said that today we are trying 
to make marriage correspond more closely 
to the actual facts of life by increasing the 
facility of divorce, so that marital unions 
shall be real and not merely apparent. 
The divorce movement is practically 
universal, and we must certainly accept it. 
It is altogether desirable that marriage 
unions should be wholesomely honest and 
real, so that the two partners will not be 
chained together in a helpless bondage. 
It should never be possible to believe that 
two people are living together because 
they happen to have fallen into a trap to- 
gether and do not know how to find the 
way out. To be an entirely worthy in- 
stitution, marriage must be a union not 
only gladly accepted but gladly main- 
tained by each party to it. 

This does not mean that there is any- 
thing in divorce which we are called upon 
to welcome. Divorce is merely a negative 
aspect of marriage, a confession of failure. 
Moreover, it must be admitted that the 
divorce movement has done harm where 
it has caused a misunderstanding of the 
basis of marriage. The reality of mar- 
riage was too often regarded as mutual and 
exclusive sexual love. And where that 
reality had ceased to exist, it was proposed 
to dissolve the marriage and permit a new 
one. 
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Yet, while it is true that where no 
sexual love is, a marriage can scarcely be 
said to be constituted, it is not true that 
sexual love is the whole of marriage. And 
it is not true that when the erotic element 
sinks into the background the marriage 
ceases to be real. Thaw are other ele- 
ments in marriage. So that the common 
claim for divorce may be quite beside the 
mark, and, in the presence of a sound con- 
ception of marriage, invalid. 

And what is a sound conception of mar- 
riage? I do not know where we may be 
better helped to reach the answer than in 
the Book of Marriage lately put forward 
by Count Keyserling, wherein some 24 
persons from many countries give their 
views. The interesting point in Keyser- 
ling’s stand is that, in putting forward his 
large and dignified conception of marriage, 
he willingly accepts the modern tendencies. 
He emphasizes the importance of birth 
control; he welcomes the social and eco- 
nomic development in the position of 
women making for greater freedom; and 
so far from being a propagandist of mar- 
riage, he repeatedly points out that many 
persons are unfitted for the vocation of 
marriage and should find satisfaction out- 
side it. What makes this conception of 
marriage of such significance is that he 
accepts these facts of today, which to 
pessimists are the signs of moral dissolu- 
tion and degeneration, as constituting the 
necessary letdown on which alone can be 
erected a conception of marriage which to 
some seems almost too austere for ordinary 
human use. 


Keyserling emphasizes the discipline of 
marriage as in its very nature difficult, 
painful, even tragic. Those who imagined 
that, by minimizing the institutional 
aspect of marriage, they were making 
marriage easy and comfortable, have been 
blind to the essential nature of life. The 
modern development of personality, so far 








from diminishing the problems of marriage, 
indefinitely increases them. When the 
marital bond was rigid, the conjugal 
partners within might flaunt their little 
revolts and persecutions with no risk of 
serious damage. Their discipline was 
imposed from without; but now it is im- 
posed from within, and involves the as- 
sumption of much responsibility and the 
exercise of much art. It is not less binding 
because it is free. A permanent union 
will be demanded by children; and if there 
are no children, by the fact that transitory 
unions will never lead to the heart of life. 


Difficulty and pain, as much as ease and 
pleasure, are demanded by human in- 
stincts. Keyserling applies this general 
truth, well known to our Western world, 
to marriage. The so-called ‘happy mar- 
riage,” he declares, ‘‘merely dismisses the 
problem of happiness.’ Marriage, he 
asserts, is really and properly a tragic 
affair. There is, in other words, a state of 
tension. That is its value; the way in 
which it brings us into touch with the 
world and initiates us into the mystery of 
life. If we liken marriage to playing on a 
musical instrument, it must be remembered 
that there is no playing save on tightened 
strings. 

The result of placing a halo of fictitious 
romance over marriage, as did the old 
conception, was that as soon as the halo 
evaporated the shock of being jerked into 
real life made it seem that nothing was left 
but makeshifts. To admit a decrease in 
mutual love seemed a treachery which 
neither partner could possibly admit to the 
other. They preferred to accept the loss 
of sincerity, without apparently realizing 
that sincerity is even more essential to 
marriage than mutual erotic devotion. 
Thus the relationship of tender intimacy 
in the deepest and most delicate things of 
life was seldom attained in the old-world 
marriage, and when attained constituted a 
bond of the most beautiful and enduring 
sort. Those who are thus bound may 
rightly be called both comrades and 
lovers. 





With the new freedom that marriage is 
today achieving and the new equality of 
the partners—impossible when the wife 
was in a state of abject economic de- 
pendence,—we are in the presence of a 
relationship which offers new opportuni- 
ties of mutual development. at, of 
course, can only take place provided the 
two partners remain in intimate and true 
sympathy—or the marriage would cease to 
exist—and such erotic comradeship is the 
more easily maintained when the knowl- 
edge of the art of love has magnified the 
possibilities of affectionate intercourse and 
diminished the importance of the sexual 
act, which in a cruder age was both the 
alpha and omega of sexual love. 

The modifications that are now taking 
place in the form of marriage have been 
rendered possible by a new attitude toward 
the whole subject of sex. The tabu on 
sex handed down from medieval days— 
which indeed had its origin in the ideas of 
primitive savagery—has been broken. 
Those whose memories extend back 30 
years can recall how at that time it was 
impossible for the young to obtain any 
reliable information on questions of sex 
from parents, teachers, or find any book 
(unless we except the Bible) which satisfied 
their natural curiosity. 

Today the situation has totally changed. 
The young of today are calm in the pres- 
ence of life because they are no longer 
tormented by its embarrassing mysteries. 
This does not mean that the great, tragic 
facts of love have been abolished, for they 
lie at the roots of life itself. But they need 
no longer be obscured by romantic fictions. 


It is notable and significant that this 
change in attitude is taking place every- 
where, America, Germany, Russia, Eng- 
land, Italy. The day of hypocritical 
evasions is over. Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
invited by Count Keyserling to state his 
convictions on marriage, replied: ‘No 
man dare write the truth about marriage 
while his wife lives, unless he hates her." 
It is a statement which the Shaw of the 
next age will never be able to make. 
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The Pope at Home 


Condensed from Liberty (January 21, '28) 


George Sylvester Vierek 


hundred sixty-first Pope. For 

nearly 2000 years the Bishops of 
Rome have occupied the Chair of St. 
Peter. There was a time when the mon- 
archs of the world recognized the Popes as 
their overlords. A German Emperor 
humbly waited barefooted for three days 
at Canossa before the Pope deigned to re- 
ceive him. Pope Alexander VI, with a 
stroke of his pen, divided the earth be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. 

The year 1870 ended the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. But to this day no one may 
approach him except on bended knee. 
Every visitor, whatever his faith, is re- 
quired to kiss the Fisherman’s ring which 
he wears, as a token of respect. 


Pius XI is 70 years old, but looks much 
younger. He is dressed from head to foot 
in white, but no whiter than his delicate 
hands—the hands of a scholar. He wears 
a white cap and a white cassock. His 
face, a little hard, lights up when he smiles. 
He speaks in a low, melodious voice. He 
has mastered the French, German, Italian, 
and Latin speech completely. He writes 
French, Italian, and oo, with perfect 
ease. His knowledge of English is limited, 
although before he became Pape he was 
once in England, where, at a celebration in 
honor of Roger Bacon, he delivered a 
Latin speech. 


The Pope’s audiences consume the 
greater part of his day. Women must ap- 
pear before him in a prescribed modest 
garb, with shawls covering hair, neck, and 

som. For men, full evening dress is re- 
quired at private audiences, even if these 
take place in the middle of the day. The 
celebrated Swiss Guards, armed with hal- 
berds, in their medieval blue, yellow, and 
orange uniforms, designed by Michelan- 
gelo, admit no one to the Vatican without a 
card. The variety of rich uniforms in the 
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Vatican is bewildering. The Swiss Guard 
is augmented by the Palatinate Guard, 
composed of Italian nobles. Papal 
knights and other dignitaries in multi- 
colored uniforms, with golden tresses and 
swords, create the illusion of a Renaissance 
court. The Pope’s lackeys and attendants 
are resplendent in scarlet. 

Leo XIII accentuated the royal charac- 
ter of his office. He was majestic and 
aloof. Pius XI is less formal. He seems 
interested, almost curious. He loves these 
audiences because they are “his only open 
window to the world.’’ No od his 
cook and his physician are in despair when, 
as usual, he prolongs them unduly, neg- 
lecting both his lunch and siesta. 


Achille Ratti was born in Lombardy, the 
son of a silk manufacturer. He received 
degrees in philosophy, in theology, and in 
canon law from the University of Milan, 
Though never neglecting his priestly vocas 
tion, his major work was always that of @ 
librarian. He was attached to the Am» 
brosian Library in Milan, before Pius X 
called him to the Library of the Vatican, 
over which he presided from 1913 to 1918, 
Sent as Papal Nuncio to Poland, Achille 
Ratti secured recognition of the demands 
of the Holy See from the new Polish staté, 
In 1920, when the Bolshevists invaded Po- 
land and the Warsaw government fled, he 
stuck to his post. In April, 1921, he was 
made Archbishop of Milan, and in June a 
Cardinal, in recognition of his services, by 
Pope Benedict. He had no presentiment 
that he would be chosen to grace the Chair 
of St. Peter. Being a prudent man, he 
bought a return ticket to Milan when he 
departed for Rome after the death of Pope 
Benedict. 


Pius XI is a scholar, but he is also an 
efficient administrator. The combination 
of both gifts in one person suggests an 
American university president. His work 
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as the Librarian of the Vatican bears wit- 
ness to the constructive quality of his 
mind. He adopted new methods of cata- 
loguing and new scientific processes to pre- 
serve the precious manuscripts. Many lit- 
erary treasures believed to be lost may be 
rediscovered when the new arrangement of 
the library, ordered by him, is complete. 


Pius XI resembles an American college 
man in still another respect—his athletic 
prowess. He achieved fame as a moun- 
tain climber before his elevation to the pa- 
pal throne. Achille Ratti was the first 
Italian to climb the peak of Monte Rosa. 
He was compelled for days to subsist on a 
little frozen soup and frozen eggs, and 
saved the life of his guide, who had fallen 
into a crevasse. 


The Vatican, with its gardens, its li- 
brary, and its museums, covers an area of 
about 131% acres. It is said to contain 
about 1100 rooms. 


“One may compare the Vatican,”’ one of 
the officials remarked to me, ‘“‘to a vast 
apartment house, where many families 
live. In the Vatican itself live several 
cardinals, each of whom conducts his 
household in accordance with his pocket- 
book and his inclination; the officers of 
the Swiss Guard, with their wives and their 
families—the soldiers themselves being 
housed in barracks; all officials of the Vati- 
can, the Secretary of State, and, of course, 
the Pope and his personal attendants. 


“The Pope occupies a small apartment 
on the third floor. He has two secretaries, 
a valet, and two or three lay brothers for 
kitchen and house work. He has no per- 
sonal friends and no permanent contacts 
except with his secretaries. He looks un- 
favorably upon any intrusion on his pri- 
vacy. His sole desire is to devote himself 
to his religious and philosophical studies, 
once the door of his private apartment 
closes upon him.” 


Since the Popes regard themselves as 
“prisoners” in the Vatican, their lives have 
run along the same monotonous schedule. 
The present Pope is simple in manner, life, 
and diet, without going to the extremes of 





some earlier Popes. Like most of his 
predecessors, he rises between five and six 
A. M. and celebrates Mass in the private 
chapel adjoining his bedroom. After 
breakfast he receives his secretary and at- 
tends to his personal affairs aa his per- 
sonal mail. At nine, the Secretary of 
State arrives and makes his report. 

Holy Father usually spends an hour or two 
with him, discussing world affairs so far as 
they affect the Church. There is no part 
of the planet which does not come in some 
way under the purview of the Holy See. 
He discusses world events and world poli- 
tics just as any other monarch confers with 
his ministers. When affairs of state are 
settled, the daily audiences follow. 


Between four and five in the afternoon, 
Pius XI takes a brisk walk in the gardens. 
Accustomed to Alpine climbing and exer- 
cise, he finds this relaxation essential. The 
rest of the afternoon is devoted again to 
conferences and to contemplation. The 
Italians dine very late, and the Pope takes 
his supper at nine-thirty. After supper he 
relaxes; this, to him, means his own private 
studies. He discusses literature, quotes 
poetry—Latin, French, and Italian—and 
writes. He rarely goes to bed before two 
o'clock. 


The Holy See is recognized as a World 
Power; 27 embassies and legations are ac- 
credited to the Pope. Most ambassadors 
transact their business with the Secretary 
of State. The present Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Gasparri, has the unique 
distinction of having served under more 
than one Pope. The Secretary it is who 
bears the brunt of all criticism leveled at 
the Holy See. 


The Pope is the only absolute monarch 
left in the world today. In his own sphere 
he is supreme, responsible only to his con- 
science. Cardinals in foreign lands exer- 
cise great power, but in spiritual matters 
all authority flows solely from the Pope. 
His decision in all questions affecting the 
faith is final. He is the spiritual sovereign 
of 300,000,000 souls; no monarch, no ruler 
has a workday more crowded with tasks 
than Pope Pius XI. 
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Are We Imperialists? 


Condensed from The World’s Work (February, ’28) 


Samuel Crowther 


SET out to find the American imperial- 

istic one. My search ranged posty 

much all over Central America. ink- 
ing that if any onehad first-hand knowledge 
it would certainly be the presidents of 
these little republics, | saw and talked 
with all of them. Here is what | saw 
and what they said. 


In Costa Rica, a country of half a million 
population, I found that the United Fruit 
Company has invested about $10,000,000 
in what was once worthless malarial swamp 
land. It has built railway spurs, drainage 
canals, houses, hospitals, and offices, and 
each year pays out about $7,000,000 in 
wages, buying bananas from local planters, 
in railway freight charges, and in taxes. 

former income of this section was 
exactly nothing, while the income on the 
Pacific side of the railroad, where American 
enterprise has not penetrated, is still 
almost nothing. 


Apparently nothing of much conse- 
quence has been done in Costa Rica except 
by Americans for nearly 'alf a century, 
and since Americans have been in Costa 
Rica: longer than in any other Central 
American country, I thought the President 
ought to know a good deal about American 
imperialism. 

“The foreign capital invested in this 
country,” said President Ricardo Jimenez 
Oreamuno, in our interview at the Palace, 
“has been of great benefit. American 
capital, some of our people feared, might 
lead to intervention and imperialism, but 
it has not. It has been invested in the 
country and given employment to our 
people, and in every way the country has 

nefited from its being here. 

“There are no American concessions or 
monopolies, and as long as I have known 
the affairs of my country, which is a very 
long time, Americans have never mixed in 
politics, or had candidates, or sought to 
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influence elections, or attempted to exer- 
cise any influence outside of their own 
business affairs. They have stood up for 
their rights, but they have asked no favors. 
They have received no favors, but I hope 
they have had their rights. 

“Not long ago, we borrowed $8,000,000 
through American bankers, and of this 
nearly $6,000,000 was used to retire inter- 
nal loans at a high rate of interest. This 
refunding of our obligations has saved usa 
great deal of money as well as released 
capital for home purposes, and this has 
stimulated business. Also, we have had 
the additional capital to build roads. 

“Whatever imperialism may be, it is 
not here. We donot know it and we never 
expect to know it.” 


Honduras is twice as big as Costa Rica, 
being slightly larger than Pennsylvania, 
with a population of about three quarters 
of a million people. There is one large 
American mining company, the Rosario, 
in the interior, and a strip about 30 miles 
wide along the Caribbean coast where 
three American fruit companies operate in 
bananas and sugar. Practically the whole 
income of the country is derived from the 
pomenan capital invested on the Carib- 

n. 


This section has railways, electric light: 
sanitation, hospitals, modern piers, an 
steamship services. The total investment 
of the four companies is in excess of $40,- 
000,000, and they annually pay in wages, 
oh. and fruit purchases at least $10,000,- 


When I interviewed Dr. Miguel Paz, 
the President, the main thing on his mind 
was roads. 


“We must have both railroads and auto- 
mobile roads,” he said. ‘Our people are 
very poor because in the interior it costs so 
much to move goods. We could raise 
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more cattle and do more lumbering, if we 
had roads. 


“American capital has been of great 
benefit to us. It is responsible for nearly 
all the business of the country. We want 
more, not less, American capital. No 
American company has ever been in poli- 
tics. Whenever your government has 
landed marines it has been for the purpose 
of protecting property from useless de- 
struction. We are not interfered with in 
any way, and I feel that the Monroe 
Doctrine, far from being a menace, consti- 
tutes our greatest protection.” 


The wildest stories of American impe- 
rialism center around Nicaragua, because 
our marines have frequently landed there. 


I found the Presidential Palace guarded 
by marines. Ever since he came into 
office as Vice-President in 1910, President 
Diaz has advocated an American protec- 
torate as the best way out for Nicaragua. 


“The only solution that will insure 
peace for Nicaragua,” he told me, “is an 
arrangement such as you have for Cuba 
under the Platt Amendment, which gives 
you the right to intervene in the case of 
revolution with a certain supervision over 
finances. Such an arrangement would 
bring American money into this country 
and let us develop our resources. If we 
could have secured the loan in 1911 to 
build a railroad across the country, the 
revolutionary habit would by this time 
have died. 


“All Nicaraguans are friends of the 
United States. There is no real anti- 
American sentiment, but a great deal has 
been manufactured by Mexico. This 
revolution was purely of Mexican origin. 
There has never been any American im- 
perialism. It is simply that we have been 
saved from the worst consequences of our 
purely sectional wars.” 


Little Salvador has lost the habit of 
revolution. One of the chief reasons is 
that Minor Keith, of the United Fruit 
Company, built a railroad practically the 
length of the country. Thus troops can 
be mobilized anywhere within a day. This 





means that they need not be mobilized, 
and the people can use the railway to trans- 
port their products. 


An American loan was made to Salvador 
in 1922, principally because an English 
loan was in default. It is a consolidated 
loan, under which an American fiscal rep- 
resentative, W. W. Renwick, collects 70 
percent of all the imports and exports. 
Salvador liked his work so well that he now 
collects their own 30 percent as well. The 
new money was mostly spent in providing 
the city of San Salvador with water system, 
sewers, electric and telephone ducts, and 
street paving. 

The one thing that all parties in Salvador 
seem to agree on is that the American loan 
has been a success. 


“It is most important for us to continue 
to get roads and sanitation throughout the 
country as well as in San Salvador,”’ said 
President Bosque. ‘‘We have not had 
much experience in Salvador with American 
money, and I have heard of imperialism, 
but I cannot say that I know exactly what 
it means. Your countrymen have built 
our largest railroads, done the improvement 
work here, negotiated our loan and own 
the largest bank. There are no American 
concessions in the sense of monopolies, and 
we have been asked for none. In fact, all 
our relations have been pleasant. We 
need you more than you need us.” 


In Guatemala I asked President Lazaro 
Chacén if the American capital that had 
come into his country had been a benefit or 
a hurt, and if he had detected signs of 
imperialism. 

“The capital from the United States has 
been wholly a benefit,’’ he answered. “It 
has raised wages on the coast to several 
times what are paid in the interior. We 
should welcome more capital from the 
United States. I have never heard of 
imperialism in this country. There are no 
American monopolies; in fact I do not know 
of any American company having asked 
for, or having received, a to which 
it was not justly entitled. All the best 
works we have are the result of American 
capital.” 
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Oily Words 
Condensed from The Century Magazine (September, ’27) 
Frederick Adams Woods 


E live today, as men never lived 

before, in an age of words, of 

propaganda, of advertising and 
of radio oratory. Our opinions and ac- 
tions are largely determined by words. 
It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that we should know the exact meanings 
of the words which our leaders use. Yet 
the subtle implications, good or bad, 
conveyed by many of our commonest 
words through the power of associated 
ideas, have esca attention. These 
words imply a little more than they ac- 
tually state; they are both true and false 
in a single breath. 

For example, warfare makes it almost 
compulsory to use tricky words, as a 
matter of patriotism. It will not do to 
speak of the enemy as “brave,” “‘coura- 


geous,” or “determined.” The enemy 
must show ‘‘stubbornness,” ‘dogged 
persistence,” “‘obstinacy,”’ or ‘‘ foolhardy 
recklessness.’”” We do not say that our 


own troops “retreated,” they merely 
“withdrew to new and stronger positions.”’ 


In political life we find a great many of 
these oily words employed. We say our 
candidate is a “statesman” and has 
“vision” and ‘‘ideas.” The opposing 
candidate, however, is a “politician,” 
a “visionary”; he has ‘‘theories.’”” One 
of the most effective words for concealing 
thought and one that has been much em- 
ployed of late, both in England and Amer- 
ica, is the word “entanglements.” We 
are “warned” against “foreign entangle- 
ments.” To be enmeshed or entangled 
in an endless net is not a pleasant prospect. 


Most of these words and phrases, while 
not at all unanswerable at length, are 
unanswerable in kind, that is, there is no 
oon and neat reply. For this reason 
the replier bereft of a suitable repartee is 
at a great disadvantage and feels humil- 
iated, which is precisely what the clever 
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user of the oil desires, since he is not em- 
ploying his art with the idea of arriving 
at the truth. Particularly in political 
oratory and political journalism is the 
asserter of the oilyisms at a tremendous 
advantage. 


Years of practice make the use of oily 
words a matter of second nature to law- 
yers. The fencing of two trial lawyers 
is often little more than a contest in the 
use of oily phrases and words. Recently, 
as an example, in a celebrated divorce 
case, the lawyer for the female half of 
the trouble said, regarding the male half, 
that he hoped the gentleman would do 
the ‘“‘manly” thing. What a meaningless 
statement, yet how difficult to meet, and 
how irritating to any man in such a posi« 
tion is the use of this word “‘manly’’! 

“If you have one drop of red blood in 
your veins,” you will do so and so. This 
is meant to indicate energy and courage, 
Yet cows have red blood. A man would 
hardly feel complimented if told that he 
had as much red blood as a cow! We 
may say that a man attends a prize-fight 
because he has ‘“‘red blood” in his vein: 
or because he is a ‘‘very human person, 
a “regular feller,” a ‘real man.”’ The 
other way of saying why he attends is 
“because he is one of the herd,” a very 
“ordinary ’’ human being. 


If we wish to flatter the ‘‘masses” we 
call them either “‘taxpayers”’ or ‘“‘citizens.” 
After the lynching of a negro in the South, 
the white man’s newspaper always says, 
“the citizens then returned to their 
gal Home-loving qualities are very 

e. 


We are told of the “broad principles” 
of the Republican or Democratic party 
platform. ‘Broad’ is constantly used 
as though it were necessarily desirable 
to be broad, as, for instance, ‘‘broad- 
minded,”” ‘“‘broad education.” It may 
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be better to be narrow and deep than 

broad and superficial, but the word bel 

to the class that is accepted as certainly 
. A narrow physician, who is a 

specialist, may be far better than a broad 

physician, one who knows a little of 

everything. 

“Modern” inventions are often good, 
but farmers, if they do not like them, 
are apt to call such objects “‘new fangled.” 
Since “ ern" medicine, ‘‘modern”’ 
surgery and “modern” plumbing are of 
course desirable, ‘‘modern”’ music and 
“‘modern”’ art are, by implication, also 
of the brand of the things that have come 
to stay. We say that Mrs. So-and-So is a 
“thoroughly modern woman.”’ It seems 
to override any argument as to whether 
“modernism” is good or bad. 


Oily words are of two classes. The 
either serve to make something loo 
better than it really is or else to make it 
look worse. As we easily remember 
pleasures and just as readily forget pains, 
so we use the phrase ‘‘bygone days” and 
“good old days’ to register this psy- 
chological truth. In other words, things 
that we do not like should be called “out 
of date” or “ antiquated,” which is entirely 
different from being ‘‘antique,” for we 
all know that antiques sell at fabulous 
prices. Why should “‘busybody”’ create 
such an undignified picture? e never 
hears Thomas A. Edison called a “‘busy- 
body,” busy as he is. 


Hard-headed scientists have a habit 
of calling non-scientific reformers “‘well- 
meaning sentimentalists.’’ Here is a 
phrase impossible to disprove and about 
as unfair as a Dreyfus trial. People 
are constantly calling other people “‘well- 
meaning” as though that were disgrace 
enough, but what the disgrace is in 
“meaning well’’ is not so clear at first 
sight. The implication, of course, is 
“he means well but—”’ and the ‘‘but”’ is 
always expected. ‘I wash my hands of 
the whole affair,” suggests dirt, but does 
not state it. 

A bill is either “forced” through Con- 
gress or “passed by an overwhelming 
majority of the chosen representatives of 
the people.’’ Each is equally difficult to 
disprove. Certainly there was force of 
some kind. Movements cannot take 





place without propulsion. Our nation 
must not be the “‘dumping-ground”’ for 
“foreign riff-raff"’ or foreign merchandise. 
A prize will be offered any one who can 

d importation ever referred to as any- 
thing but “dumping.” Even if it be 
Swiss watches and Venetian glass, it is 
“dumped” just the same. Of course 
“dumping"’ suggests refuse and also 
suggests a large quantity. 


It would be true enough in one sense to 
speak of any Tom, Dick or Harry as 
“distinguished,”” since every one is ‘‘dis- 
tinguished"’ in form and feature from 
every one else. Yet custom has made this 
word so much employed in a compli- 
mentary manner that no one would think 
of describing an imbecile paralytic as a 
“distinguished man.” ‘Unusual’ has 
much the same value, implying niggers: 
favorable though stating nothing good. 
“An unusual child’’ can be said out 
loud within the hearing of its mother. 
Its opposite is “‘queer,’’ which can be 
pat with safety only behind the mother’s 
ack. 


“Exceptional,” “memorable,” and “‘se- 
lected” are other words of a vague and 
meaningless sort, yet remarkable in their 
usefulness. We read of ‘‘carefully selected 
eggs.” No matter how pungent the 
product, we cannot prosecute. They did 
not say whether they had carefully 
selected the best or carefully selected 
the worst. 


Two of the funniest of overworked words 
are “democratic” and “exclusive.” All 
prominent individuals from the Prince 
of Wales to Mussolini must be described 
in the newspapers as ‘“‘ very democratic,” 

et no one speaks of a ‘‘democratic hotel.” 
Ficesle must always be called ‘‘exclusive.” 
Indeed I have even seen the expression 
“exclusive road-house” and wondered 
just what persons these places exclude! 


This brief article only “scratches the 
surface” (oily phrase that suggests much 
treasure deeper down). Only a small 
percentage of all the oily words contained 
in the English language has been given 
here. A complete collection would make 
a small book which might be called, ‘‘ The 
Handy Book for ers, Orators, 
Diplomats—and Others Wish to 
Pervert the Truth.” 
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The Third Republic—and After 
Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (February, '28) 
Gerald W. Johnson 


S the year oe the present 
A Presidential election wears away, 
there are in the dominant party at 
least half a dozen men of immense wealth 
who are admittedly probable choices. 
Mr. Mellon is perhaps the second richest 
man in the country. Mr. Hoover is said 
to have made his first million at the age 
of 27. Mr. Lowden married a Pullman. 
Mr. Dawes was once a power among the 
great bankers. Mr. Longworth’s family 
owns the heart of Cincinnati’s business 
district. Mr. Hughes is not, indeed, a 
multi-millionaire, but he is not a pauper. 
The Republican political leaders, then, 
are convinced that it is entirely feasible 
to elect a millionaire President. Does 
anyone believe this would have been 
ssible in 1880, or in 1896, or even as 
ate as 1912? 


The First Republic set up in this coun- 
try, dating from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1789, was _ aristocratic. 
Washington did not claim to be royal, but 
he was lordly all the same. It lasted just 
40 years, but it was a fancy government 
while it lasted. Gentlemen only were 
allowed a voice in the settlement of af- 
fairs of great importance. The Virginia 
Dynasty not only ruled, but ruled with 
an air. It was the most polished govern- 
ment the country has ever known and 
its charm has lingered in memory so long 
that sentimentalists are prone to think of 
it as a Golden Age. 


But the history of nations shows that 
your ruling class, no matter how good, 
will go down when there appears a 
“‘harder-boiled egg’’ in some other class. 
Andrew Jackson was as hard as they 
made them. His philosophy was that 
it matters little how you played the game, 
provided you won. He won in 1828, and 
the following March the First Republic 
passed away. 
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Then came the democratic Second 
Republic, to rule for 90 years. Under 
the clamorous régime of Jackson, De- 
mocracy captured Washington. Thirty- 
five years later, Lincoln’s armies swept 
away the last formal negation of demo- 
cratic theory that still lingered in our 
governmental system. Fifty years after 
that it grasped at the empery of the 
world, and in the thunder of the greatest 
war ever fought the democratic Second 
Republic blew up. 


There was a greatness in the Second 
Republic. Its mistakes were gigantic, 
but its triumphs were great, also, and its 
aspirations prodigious. It could produce 
a ~~ who had the greatness of soul, 
but not the greatness of manner, of 
Washington. And it rode to ruin with 
a man who seems to have been mistaken, 
but who was, in the language of the 
philologists, certainly no piker. Wood- 
row Wilson fell only when he was struck 
from heaven by the thunderbolt of Jove 
himself. 


But the Second Republic has passed, 
and the Third reigns in its stead. As the 
gentleman was the master of the First, 
as the man of the people—apparent or 
real--was the master of the Second, so 
the Plutocrat is master of the Third. 
As usual, its reign began with a momen- 
tary triumph of its extremists. At the 
beginning there was the Ohio Gang. 


The inevitable result is that Plutocracy 
begins its reign with a bad name. Yet it 
may be expected to give us in many 
respects the best government we have 
ever had. The foundation of the Pluto- 
crat’s statecraft may be described in two 
words—No Nonsense. And in the past 
man has always suffered more from the 
ga than from the rascality of his 
rulers. 


Its catalog of merits must begin with 
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its dislike of first-class wars. Pluto- 
crats understand too well that in a first- 
class war everybody loses, including the 
investment bankers. Plutocracy will 
never sally out to make the world safe 
for idealism. But the Plutocrats are not 
illiterate in the social sciences. Work- 
men and operatives must always be well 
fed; public health must be kept at high 
level; education and recreation must 
supported. 

The chances are at least even that 
under the plutocratic Third Republic the 
average American will be better fed, 
better clothed, better housed than he ever 
was before. 


What, then, is to be urged against it? 
Nothing, so far as | can see, except that it 
will probably pave the way for a frightful 
catastrophe, namely, the establishment 
of the Fourth Republic. 


For the Plutocracy cannot possibly 
last. With all its merits it has one fatal 
defect. It is so damnably dull that 
eventually the people are certain to rise 
against it and destroy it in sheer bore- 
dom. Man shall not Ae by bread alone. 
He must have circuses, also, and these the 
Plutocracy is simply incapable of provid- 
ing. Its motto is No Nonsense. 


Who was the most powerful individual 
politician in our history? Andrew Jack- 
son, of course. He captured the govern- 
ment, put through every important item 
in his program, defeated every enemy, 
and at the end was able to dictate his 
succession. Who came closest to tying 
that record? Theodore Roosevelt, with- 
out doubt. 


During the eight years that Jackson, 
and the seven that Roosevelt, resided 
there, not a single dull day was seen at 
the White House. To borrow a phrase 
from the theologians, hell popped con- 
tinually. Is that state of affairs imagin- 
able under a true Plutocrat? If Mellon, 
for instance, were President, can any 
sane man conceive of stories coming out 
of Washington to the effect that the Presi- 
dent was threatening to hang the Vice- 
President, or inviting Chief Justice Taft 
to go out and enforce the Volstead law 
himself, since he had sustained it judi- 
cially, or sending United States marshals 
to chase the editor of the New York 
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World into foreign lands. No, President 
Mellon would be correct, soft spoken, 
reasonable, and unexciting. 


Eventually the Plutocratic candidate for 
President will be defeated, and what then? 
] invite attention to certain phenomena of 
the last five years, roughly the time of the 
Third Republic. 

What are the great movements that 
have agitated the public since 1922? | 
do not refer to the playthings of the in- 
tellectuals, such as the World Court, 
disarmament, and the payment of war 
debts, but the things that have really 
agitated the mass. Obviously, they are 
three in number: prohibition, fundamen- 
talism, and Ku Kluxism. Each of these 
has produced fist-fights as well as formal 
debates. Each ‘‘comes home.” 


Now the characteristic common to the 
three is the fact that each purports to be 
divinely inspired and to be, therefore, the 
embodiment of a moral principle. The 
basic assumption of each of the three is 
that government is necessary, not as the 
establishment of a modus vivendi for 
conflicting interests, but to establish and 
guard the rule of righteousness within its 
jurisdiction. And that assumption, it 
seems, has power to move more people 
than any other political idea. 

This is, however, nothing unprecedented. 
It simply means that, in the Fourth 
Republic, will be revived the philosophy 
of theocracy. As the aristocrat was for a 
while admittedly the most important 
personage upon the national stage; as the 
democrat later was the figure that held the 
limelight; as the plutocrat now commands 
most of our attention; so, apparently, will 
the Bluenose stand in the estimation of our 
children. 

Our children? Well, at least let us hope 
that the next revolution will be postponed 
so long. For to the remnant of us whose 
minds hark back to the old days of the 
Second Republic the prospect is sufficiently 
appalling. We are aware that all human 
attempts to rule in the name of God have 
uniformly resulted in a polity that might 
more appropriately have been established 
in the name of Satan. However, it is just 
possible that we are not the finest fellows 
that ever will be created. Our children 
may, after all, discover a sounder political 
wisdom than is known to us. 
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When We Had 87 Varieties of Time 


Condensed from Business (February, '28) 


George W. Gray 


ASSACHUSETTS AVENUE al- 
most exactly bisects Washington, 
D.C. When it reaches the north- 
western suburbs, however, it curves un- 
expectedly to the north, describing a bend 
of more ~ ben a quarter of a mile before it 
resumes its straight-line course. Unknown 
to most people, this sweeping curve is part 
of a great national public service that 
affects and controls the daily habits of 
millions of people. 


The bend of the avenue is the arc of a 
large circle, and in the center of the circle 
is an underground vault. To safeguard 
the contents of this vault, Congress passed 
a special act forever prohibiting the build- 
ing of any public thoroughfare within a 
radius of 1000 feet of it. 


Why? The answer is—time. That 
vault is the clock room of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, and its precious contents, so 
carefully guarded, are three solemn-faced 
clocks. The elaborate measures of pro- 
tection are to protect the delicate works of 
these clocks from the jars and vibrations of 
traffic. The clocks themselves are housed 
within sealed glass cases, in a brick-walled 
vault where every precaution is taken to 
keep temperature, pressure, and moisture 
uniform. 


To most of us, correct time is something 
taken for granted; there are so many easy 
ways of checking the accuracy of your 
watch. But accuracy is not accidental. 
It depends upon that vaulted clock room 
in the center of the naval observatory’s 
circle. Daily, at noon, naval-observatory 
time is transmitted all over the North 
American continent by wire, and is heard in 
thousands of telegraph offices, telephone 
exchanges, railroad o and government 
bureaus. At the same instant it is flashed 
by radio from powerful Navy wireless 
stations at Arlington, Annapolis, Key 
West, and San Diego. These radio signals 
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are powerful, and have been heard in the 
Indian Ocean and in Australia. 

Captain E. T. Pollock, superintendent 
of the observatory, explained to me why 
the Navy undertook this large and ex- 
pensive responsibility of determining cor- 
rect time and of broadcasting it to the 
ends of the earth. 

“The Navy needed accurate time for 
itself, as an aid to navigation, and appar- 
ently we needed it more than did anyone 
else. At all events, nobody else undertook 
the job, and so we were driven to it. This 
was away back in 1831, and we have been 
at it ever since.” 


When the Navy first went into the busi- 
ness of determining time, there was, in- 
deed, little demand for this queer commod- 
ity. Railroads were in their infancy—the 
needs of train-dispatching had not yet 
arisen. There were, of course, no tele- 
graph nor telephone wires; industries were 
small and mostly agricultural; and hours 
were reckoned from sun-up to sundown. 
Almost everywhere, time was regarded 
as a purely local affair, and many persons 
set their watches and clocks by the noon 
shadow on the sun dial. Exact time ona 
general scale was unknown, and, therefore, 
not missed. If a stagecoach managed to 
keep within an hour of ‘its schedule, 
passengers were satisfied. 


Meanwhile, American ships were bein 
built and sent to sea. Every ship neede 
a chronometer and, in order to insure its 
accuracy, each chronometer needed to be 
rated. To mariners exact time was a 
prime necessity, a matter of safety in 
navigation, often a matter of life or death. 


“But all timepieces,” Captain Pollock 
explained, “are subject to error under 
changing conditions of temperature, weath- 
er and travel. If the variation is known 
and is constant, a chronometer may be 
‘rated,’ and its error allowed for, and thus 
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fairly accurate timekeeping is assured. It 
was to rate the Navy chronometers that a 
small 30-inch telescope was set up in Wash- 
ington in 1831. By sighting the transit of 
stars with this glass it was possible to 
determine exact time, and thus to test the 
accuracy of chronometers. Today the 
observatory represents an investment of 
more than a million dollars—72 acres of 
land, 54 buildings, and much equipment.” 

It is difficult to visualize, now, the con- 
fusion of time reckoning that prevailed 
over the United States in the years before 
1883. One of the railroad guides pub- 
lished in 1881 lists 87 places in the United 
States and Canada in each of which the 
time differed from that of Washington and 
of all the others; and each of these 87 vari- 
eties of time was the established standard 
for the operation of trains on one or more 
roads 


Trains operating between New York 
and Boston were scheduled, at one end of 
the short run on New York time, at the 
other end on Boston time, and at certain 
intermediate points on Hartford time. 
In many instances the local standards 
varied so slightly as to serve no purpose 
but to add tothe general confusion. Thus, 
Albany time differed by only one minute 
from New York time, and Montreal only 
an additional minute from Albany. Yet 
no city displayed a willingness to yield even 
a single minute. 

But this confusion now has disappeared 
—thanks mainly tothe railroads. In 1883 
the railroad managers agreed to adopt the 
“‘hour-zone system” for all trains, and on 
November 18 of that year the new time 
system went into effect, substituting for 
more than 80 varieties of time a simple 
arrangement of four continental standards, 
— Central, Mountain, and Pa- 
cific. 


Don’t imagine, however, that the time 
zones are four uniform strips of the United 
States. The division lines that separate 
the zones bend and zig-zag, in some in- 
stances following state boundaries, and in 
other instances intersecting states. The 





zone divisions are fixed by the Department 
of Commerce to meet local preferences, 
and they involve some curious anomalies. 
El Paso, on the Texas border, is farther 
west than is Denver, but because Texas is 
in the Central zone and Colorado is in the 
Mountain Zone, it is legally noon in El 
Paso when it is only 11 A.M. in Denver. 

It would seem, then, that standard 
time is somewhat artificial. ‘‘ Yes,’’ Cap- 
tain Pollock agrees, ‘‘and it is necessarily 
so. The chaos that existed before the 
adoption of the hour-zone system was a 
natural reflection of the fact that true time 
varies for every step you take east or west 
on the surface of the globe. When it is 
true noon at Philadelphia, it is really 11:59 
o'clock 13 miles west of Philadelphia, and 
11:58 26 miles west, and so on. If every 
farm, village, and city lived to itself, and 
had no outside intercourse, each commu- 
nity might observe its own local time with- 
out inconvenience or confusion. But in our 
interdependent life, with so many human 
activities conditional on a common meas- 
urement of time, the zone system is the only 
practicable arrangement.” 


Standard time is now in effect in all 
except a few sparsely settled and undevel- 
oped regions. The whole circumference of 
the earth has been divided into 24 zones, 
each of 15 degrees width in longitude and 
one hour's difference in time. e merid- 
ian of Greenwich determines the time of 
the initial zone, and is the zone meridian in 
reckoning standard time the world over. 
Our eastern standard noon is exactly five 
hours later than Greenwich noon. 


The international date line is deter- 
mined by the 180th meridian, which is in 
the Pacific Ocean exactly half way around 
the world from Greenwich. Ships at sea 
change their date on crossing the inter- 
national date line. To the traveler from 
the Orient eastward it is always a queer 
a glee to see the calendar jump back- 
ward. 


Standard time is artificial, but like stand- 
ard coinage and other commodities of 
civilization, it is a world-wide convenience. 
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Worth Your Money 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (January 28, ’28) 


Roger W. Babson 


ANY parents, as well as their chil- 
dren, have the queer idea that the 
sure-fire way to make money is to 

go into business. But the statistics of 
the Treasury Department show that busi- 
ness is far from a sure thing and that the 
national advertisers are the ones who are 
making the money. 


To be exact, the number of corpora- 
tions showing deficits during the past few 
years has ranged from 40 to 50 percent 
of the total reporting. Moreover, 100,- 
000 small concerns show an average 
profit of only $95 a year apiece. On the 
other hand, 200 of the giant corporations 
show an average annual profit of $15,000,- 
000 apiece. Tn other words, there is 
plenty of money being made in business 
today, but it is being made by the big 
corporations. 


Some of the soundest investments 
today from a long-growth standpoint are 
to be found among the securities of the 

reat national advertisers who have risen 
rom humble beginnings to their present 
sition by the force of tireless publicity. 
amous corporations, such as the East- 
man Kodak Co. and the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., began with a good idea and 
grew on the nourishing food of advertis- 
ing. Investors will look more and more 
keenly into the advertising policies of cor- 
porations whose bonds and stocks are of- 
fered for sale. Likewise, the bankers of 
the coming generation will hesitate to 
lend money to a business man who is not 
advertising, for they will know that he is 
probably due for a deficit. 


The national advertisers are not only 
making the money, but they are earning 
it—in various ways. One way is this: 
The human race is naturally lazy. Why 
do the inhabitants of temperate climates 
outstrip in progress and worth-while 
accomplishments the natives of the trop- 
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ics? Because cold and hunger are golden 
spurs. The Pilgrim Fathers knew that if 
they didn’t keep almighty busy duri 
the summer, they would never get throu 
the next winter. The reason the United 
States was developed so rapidly was 
that it was 14 degrees below zero in the 
New England states and the Indians were 
good shots in all states. Man is so con- 
stituted that he won't hustle unless he is 
starved, tomahawked, clawed, snowed on, 
drowned out, and genecesy roughed by 
his environment. All this was up to 50 
years ago. 


Then came the new psychology. FEAR, 
which started this country going, as the 
pet motive power, has been replaced by 

ESIRE. In arousing men’s desires, 
advertising has kept the economic ma- 
chinery in motion. It has taken the place, 
as an impetus to activity, of the crude 
drive and urge that lashed the early 
settlers. Man must have a motive or he 
will inevitably lie down and take things 
easy. There are only two motives com- 
pelling enough to stir him to big things: 
fear and desire. Nature originally pro- 
vided the first motive, in frost and blood. 
Then advertising took up the load. 
National advertisers are making the money, 
and they are earning it, for national adver- 
tising has become one of the greatest 
sources of the nation’s greatness. 


My own view is that advertising 
benefits not only the advertiser, but the 
public. In buying a nationally adver- 
tised product one gets service, purity, 
uniformity, reliability, cleanliness, and 
style. In the old days before the age of 
advertising, life was just one experiment 
after another. The lessons of experience 
were futile; shopping was a continuous 
gamble. 


Among the dee 
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untold generations man has feared and 
fled from the unfamiliar. A band of 
primitive savages will run from the strange 
devices of explorers. Just so a group of 
highly civilized shoppers turn away from 
goods not made known by national adver- 
tising. 

Are national advertisers efficient be- 
cause they are big, or are they big because 
they are efficient? I say that efficiency 
is the cause and bigness is the result. 
The two just naturally go together. The 
essentials of manufacturing are materials, 
machinery and men. The big company 
can buy raw materials at a lower price: 
not merely because favored by sellers, but 
because better informed on trends. The 
big company has better machinery: not 
merely because it has the necessary vol- 
ume and capital, but because better 
informed on new inventions and discov- 
ery. The big company has better organ- 
ization and specialization of its men: not 
merely because it has a larger working 
force, but because informed on manage- 
ment methods. The money which is 
being made by the big national adver- 
tisers, therefore, does not come from you 
and me but rather from Old Man Effi- 
ciency. ‘The greater the output the less 
the cost per unit. 


One of the most notable trends in 
today’s business is that toward mergers. 
Competition forces mergers, and mergers 
foster national advertisers. 

You will notice that all the economies 
I have mentioned relate to MAKING 
goods rather than selling them. Stein- 
metz foresaw cost cutting in selling and 
the coming of mass distribution. This 
means that advertising will become a 
still more powerful agent, for it is hard to 
picture mass distribution without na- 
tional advertising. 

National advertisers are in the sound 
and strategic position of an investor 
who diversifies his risk by spreading out 
commitments over many localities and 
many groups of customers. When some 
markets are down others are up, and the 
resultant is steadiness of profit in spite of 
local changes. Furthermore, advertis- 
ing is constantly tending to smooth out 
the economic holes and bumps. Adver- 
tising can help to iron out the violence of 
seasonal feasts and famines so as to secure 
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steady year-round activity. This con- 
trolling and stabilizing service is an im- 
mense factor in national welfare. 


The stock market gives convincing 
proof of the value of advertising. If you 
chart, as | have done, the average price 
of all stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the course from 1923 to the 
end of 1927 will be represented by a 
tortuous line slowly rising from 60 to 
about 77. On the same chart the average 
price of the stocks of a group of the most 
apoyo national advertisers is shown 

y an impressive upward swing from 73 
to about 210. 


National advertising will become more 
and more essential. very forward step 
in transportation and communication, 
from the steamship and railroad to the 
airship, bus line and visual radio, is help- 
ing to make our 48 states more truly 
united. Cities are increasingly merging 
into the surrounding countryside. South- 
ern people are spending their summers in 
the North and Northern people are 
spending their winters inthe South. The 
West and East are visiting one another 
more frequently. Never before has the 
national advertiser addressed himself to 
an audience that so completely speaks the 
same language and responds to common 
appeals. 


To this common tongue national adver- 
tising has made real contributions. In 
fact, the advertiser has to guard against 
too liberal adoption of his names. He 
sometimes has to struggle hard that 
Kodak shall mean Eastman and not 
camera, or that Victrola shall suggest 
Victor and not phonograph. This very 
difficulty is proof of the reach and grip of 
advertising. 


A stranger once met W. L. Douglas 
and -emarked to him: “I beg pardon, sir, 
but your face seems familiar.”” Douglas 
replied: ‘‘It ought to seem familiar; | 
have spent millions to make it so.” 
Then there was the child on the Mediter- 
ranean steamship. ‘That isn’t Gibral- 
tar,’ said he. ‘Where is the Prudential 
ad?” 

Yes, our national advertisers have 
penetrated deeply into the _ speech, 
thought and conduct of the American 
people. 
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Business the Civilizer 
Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (February, ’28) 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 


HEN I entered college 40 years 

ago the chief purpose of an 

education was to fit one’s self to 
enter a profession. The three more 
obvious ones were divinity, law, and 
medicine. A boy without enough brains 
or money to get through college was 
destined lor business, or he stayed on the 
farm. The popular belief was that the 
professions were more respectable, as well 
as more interesting, than business. Mak- 
ing and selling goods was deemed a hum- 
drum life. In the eyes of the cultivated, 
business was vulgar, or, as Emerson 
ommyetane it, “selfish, huckstering 
trade.” 


This attitude toward business was not 
mere snobbishness; it was found in the 
low standard of morality that was deemed 
essential to it. Buying and selling re- 
tained the character of bartering, with all 
that the word implied of haggling, mis- 
representation, deceit, trickery, short 
weight. Caveat emptor was the unofficial 
slogan. 


The foundations of our interstate com- 
merce were laid by the peddlers, those 
insinuating scamps who followed the road 
with packs on their backs from colonial 
times down to the Civil War. 
nny make a picturesque chapter in our 

istory, graphically described in Wright’s 
Hawkers and Walkers. Their sharp and 
unscrupulous methods influenced buying 
and selling long after the peddler had 
disappeared. 


A large crop of anecdotes afford a 
commentary on the business ethics of that 
period. There was, for instance, the 
hard-fisted old deacon who lived over his 
general store and who called down the 
stairway to his assistant who had been on 
the job since daybreak: “John, have you 


sanded the sugar?” “Yes, sir.”” “Have 
you watered the rum?” “Yes, sir.” 
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“Have you dampened the tobacco?” 
“Yes, sir.” “‘Then come up to prayers.” 


The storekeepers and drummers who 
took over and carried on the work of the 
peddlers inherited the tradition that in 
trade any trick was fair. Price tickets 
were unknown. The price was whatever 
the seller could get. The drummer 
worked off damaged goods on the dealer, 
and the dealer worked them off on the 
consumer. Of course there were honest 
merchants who refrained from cheating 
their customers; but if the customer 
insisted on cheating himself, that was his 
own lookout. 


Big business, which was just beginning 
to organize itself, was as tricky as petty 
business. It was believed that no business 
could become large honestly. The object 
in forming a combination was to crush 
competition. Miss Tarbell, in her history 
of Standard Oil, tells how it was done. 
At its best it merely stayed within the law. 
At its worst it was ruthless and nefarious 
commercial piracy. 


The National Cash Register Co. is a 
picturesque example of this buccaneering 
period. For a long time John Patterson, 
its founder, pleco ully checked the advent 
of rivals in the field. He strangled them 
at birth if possible. THe filed patents for 
every improvement he could think of, 
holding them in check for infringement 
suits when the time came. He had each 
new machine that appeared analyzed for 
ways of beating it, and these ways he made 
public to the employes of saloons using it, 
and then informed the proprietors of the 
dangerous knowledge possessed by their 
barkeepers. Salesmen were even taught 
how to tamper with rival machines if 
necessary. Patterson finally fell afoul of 
the Sherman Act, and would have gone to 
jail, except for the Dayton flood. He 
organized the relief work so efficiently 
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that the indictment against him was 
quashed. 


I for one do not judge Patterson harshly. 
I have no great admiration for the Sherman 
Act. Its attitude toward a man who 
creates new industry is unfair. The 
competitors who sought to profit by the 
new business field that Patterson had 
originated were, after all, parasites. The 
Government has just served notice on 
Gillette, the safety-razor man, that the 
industry he created must be shared with 
others. Nothing is allowed for the fact 
that such a business would not exist at all 
if it had not been for Gillette. The 
patent office does not recognize basic 
patents. Competitors simply make slight 
changes in the original idea and secure a 
patent. 


The millennium has not arrived. Hu- 
man nature has not changed. Men are 
just as selfish as ever. But business has 
learned the priceless truth that honesty is 
the best policy. It has learned that on its 
treatment of the public depends, in the 
long run, its success, and that a per- 
manent customer who comes back is a 
— asset than the profit on the first 
sale. 


The change from “the public be 
damned”’ to ‘the public be served’’ was 
shrewd business strategy, more profitable 
than any ruthless, rule-or-ruin policy of the 
past. The only important factor is the 
public good will, and the way to win it is to 
deserve it. As business began to realize 
these things, the character of business 
changed. Inno respect was this so strik- 
ing as in its personnel. The educated 
man could take up business and retain 
his self-respect. Moreover, business was 
turning to specialists, chemists, engineers, 
economists, the products of colleges. 
The two worlds were being brought to- 
gether. A new type of business man 
appeared who changed the social as well 
as the intellectual character of his class. 


In this realignment of business stand- 
ards, advertising has played an important 
role. It is interesting to note that ad- 
vertising itself began its career in infamy. 
It was once the mainstay of every disrepu- 
table and crooked enterprise. It had so 
shamefully abused public confidence that 
legitimate business hesitated to employ it. 





Advertising, too, had to clean house; it 
realized that if it would continue to exist 
it must win and hold public confidence. 
The grosser forms of swindling and deceit 
have been reduced and circumscribed. 
The bulk of national advertising is placed 
by agents who are members of an associa- 
tion which has its code of ethics, equal in 
enlightened selfishness to that of any 
other professional body. There is yet 
much to be done, but advertising men 
realize that the confidence of the public is 
their greatest asset. 


A manufacturer cannot go on year after 
ear telling lies about his product without 

ing found out. Excessive claims tend 
to right themselves, or be righted, by the 
sturdy competition of truth. The exces- 
sive claims made about soaps and denti- 
frices have been the rallying ground of that 
e—~ that finds all advertising undesirable, 
oilet soaps that wash away all facial 
blemishes and leave the washer fair as 
Rosamond; dentifrices that remove film 
from the teeth, and prevent or cure 
pyorrhea. But there was at least one 
manufacturer ready to do battle with 
each. Ivory soap advertising began to 
tell just what a toilet soap could = and 
gave the public facts by which it could 
judge all toilet soaps. e result was a 
restraining effect on the Palmolive ad- 
vertising. Likewise, Dr. Lyons’ Tooth 
Powder and Colgate’s Dental Cream are 
both using their advertising space to offset 
undue claims, instead of stretching them 
further. That is one of the values of 
advertising. It will correct itself. The 
lying advertisements will find themselves 
surrounded by truth and will be forced 
back in line by the weight of public opinion. 

Against every instance of the public 
being fooled by advertising, high-pressure 
selling, misrepresentation, or extortion, 
can be placed a bigger, further-reaching 
instance of a successful effort to make the 
manufacture and selling of goods as near 
a public service to the consumer as is 
humanly possible. ... After all, the 
captains of industry are as admirable by 
any ethical standard as the men who have 
been celebrated in song and story. They 
are self-seeking, but so are priests and 
kings. They have done their particular 
= better, on the average, than other 
eaders of mankind. 
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The Rhodes Scholar’s Troubles at Oxford 
Condensed from Current History (February, '28) 
G. H. Estabrooks, Colgate University 


American student arrives at 

Oxford with a confident feeling. In 

the American institution he was 

captain of this, manager of that, president 

of the other and ran the student body in 

fine style. Universities are universities; 
so bring on Oxford! 


He soon learns that Oxford and Ameri- 
can universities are different—as different 
as aristocracy and democracy, as the old 
and the new. At Oxford, the university 
does not seem toexist. The institution is 
composed of about 25 colleges, separate 
and distinct, scattered about the town of 
Oxford. Each college has its own faculty, 
lecture rooms, chapel, dormitories, dining 
hall, athletic fields and equipment. En- 
rolling an average student body of about 
125, it forms a unit in which each member 
knows every other member and is on 
familiar terms with the faculty. In 
contrast with the American institutions, 
the college is the unit, and the university 
very secondary. 


Every college has its own first and 
second teams in football (rugby), cricket, 
tennis, rowing and the rest. Conse- 
quently there are sports for all, and all are 
expected to take part in some branch of 
athletics. It is sport for sport’s sake. 
The English student may make his col- 
lege’s second or even third football team. 
To him this is quite satisfactory. He has 
no aspirations for the university team. 
He has his fun and is satisfizd. But with 
the American it must be the first team or 
none. Being a Rhodes scholar, he has 
athletic prowess, and at once aims for the 
first college or university team. The 

ame being different from American foot- 

ll, he generally does not succeed, with 
the result that he drops all athletics. 
This to the Englishman is poor sports- 
manship. 


Similarly most of the colleges have their 
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own little debating societies and various 
other clubs. To the American these 
bodies seem small and insignificant. He 
wants the glamour of university activity. 
But the way to the university club is 
through the despised college club. Need- 
less to say, his college club is not going to 
give him much support if he has refused to 
support it, and so he finds that his aspira- 
tions for university leadership fall flat. 
And so the story goes. If he has no time 
for his college, then his college very nat- 
urally has less for him. 


A second factor is the nature of Oxford’s 
traditions. The American too often goes 
to Oxford feeling that he may violate and 
change the traditions, which have been in 
existence hundreds of years. Were he at 
an American institution, his conduct 
would call for drastic action from some 
Governing Board. The English institu- 
tion depends upon the force of public 
opinion and on the proctors (university 
police). 


It is easy to see how some of these 
customs bear heavily on American shoul- 
ders. For instance, dancing is not allowed 
in term, even at private homes. Again, 
the college gates close at 9:05 every 
evening. Those outside can obtain en- 
trance by “knocking in” till 10:30 P.M, 
after which a small fine is charged, mounte 
ing to about 60 cents at midnight. After 
midnight no one can obtain entrance, and 
being out all night is a very serious offense, 
which may even lead to expulsion. The 
university virtually has its own police 
force, consisting of two proctors who are 
dons, assisted by “— plain-clothes men 
called ‘‘ bulldogs.” is peculiar group is 
ae for university discipline. ey 
enforce all rules, simply by summoning 
offenders to their office and dispensing 
summary justice in the form of fines. 
The American is likely to regard this 
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system as a relic of medievalism and in 
return may receive high-handed treatment 
till he is convinced of its effectiveness. 


The Oxford student can and often does 
drink to his heart’s content. The au- 
thorities make little effort to check this, 
and instructors may even go on drinking 
bouts with the students. Needless to say 
some Rhodes scholars become righteously 
indignant on this point. Again, the same 
student soon discovers that his relations 
with the fair sex are subject to careful 
supervision. The proctors may even go 
so far as to stop a student and request an 
introduction to his companion, to make 
certain that relations are all that can be 
wished. To an American this is an in- 
fringement on his rights as a free man and 
he will wax eloquent in wrath. He may 
object, also, to the food and heating sys- 
tem. The food is excellent, but different 
—deadly monotonous to the Rhodes 
scholar. And there is no central heating 
in that damp chilly climate. Only a 
ridiculous little grate stuck in the corner of 
the room! 


Another possible source of trouble is the 
method of study. Oxford observes three 
terms. College opens sometime in Octo- 
ber for a period of eight weeks. Then 
there is a vacation of six weeks at Christ- 
mas. Another eight weeks and a six 
weeks’ vacation at Easter. Then a final 
term of eight weeks and Summer vacation 
of three months. Little stress is placed on 
lectures; the far-famed ‘‘tutorial’’ system 
is in vogue, and grading is almost entirely 
on examinations coming at the end of two 
or three years of work. However, at this 
point, the American usually adjusts him- 
self very nicely. 


There is, however, a fourth factor which 

robably overweighs all the others com- 
Bined, for it arises from the different types 
represented by Oxford and by American 
students respectively. The English stu- 
dent at Oxford is drawn from the gentry, 
and has all the traditions of his group; his 
background is aristocratic, cultural in the 
highest sense; he is a conservative, an 
enemy of democracy—which to him means 


socialism—and an Episcopalian; above all 
he has reserve and is a stickler for eti- 
quette. Manual labor is beneath him, 
and the idea of an Oxford student working 
his way through by digging ditches in 
Summer or by waiting on table at the 
university is simply unthinkable. Oxford 
is a school for gentlemen and it would be 
impossible for an Englishman to do these 
things and still be a gentleman. 


Now project 200 Rhodes scholars into 
this picture, and what do you get? The 
American, because of the very conditions 
under which he is picked, is hard workin 
aggressive, a man who has _ probably 
earned his way through college by digging 
ditches—and is proud of it—a born leader 
and one who has been able to mold student 
opinion in his own university. Drop him 
into an environment where these very 
qualities are exact signs of the undesirable, 
of the commoner, of the man for whom 
Oxford was not intended and whom she 
has never learned to respect. Any reason- 
able being would expect an explosion. 
Actually, the explosions are few and far 
between. The reasons for this are three- 
fold. Inthe first place the Rhodes'scholar 
realizes his position and does his best to fit 
in. Secondly, the Englishman at Oxford 
is, with few exceptions, exactly what he is 
supposed to be, namely, a gentleman. 
may disapprove of the American, but he 
realizes that the latter is more or less his 

est, and acts accordingly. Thirdly, the 
Rhodes Trust realizes the difficulty and is 
yearly doing more to give the American a 
true picture of what he is approaching. 


The total result is a slow awakening to 
the fact, on the part of the American, that 
he is at Oxford to study the English view- 

int and not to reform the institution. 
This is an extremely difficult idea for the 
Rhodes scholar to absorb. He simply 
must start something: lead a reform move- 
ment, begin a fraternity system, introduce 
a college yell—anything under heaven to 
“pep up” the place. This is just what 
Oxford resents. For 20 years Oxford has 
been slowly hammering home the fact that 
it has no intention of becoming an English 
edition of Harvard or Yale. 
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Peeps at the Past 


Excerpts from The Mentor 


When the Romans Entertained 


R extravagant living the records of 
the ancient Romans will probably 


never be surpassed. There was Nero, 
for instance, who had a thousand carriages 
at his command and often took them all 
along with him when he went on a journey. 
His mules were shod with silver and his 
servants bedecked with gold. He dwelt, 
“Like a man,” in a palace with porticoes a 
mile long and a vestibule large enough to 
hold a statue of himself 130 feet high. 
Poppea, Nero’s wife, maintained a herd of 
500 she-asses, at home and abroad, to 
supply milk for her daily bath. Caligula’s 
favorite horse wore a purple harness and a 
collar of pearls and had a marble stall with 
a trough of ivory. 


In Cicero’s time there was a spendthrift, 
given to the pleasures of the table, who 
paid the equivalent of $4000 for a dish of 
roasted song birds. Caligula is said to 
have squandered a hundred times that 
amount on a single repast. Marc Antony 
bestowed a city of 35,000 population upon 
a chef who had prepared for him an es- 
pecially well-cooked meal. Nero had an 
acquaintance who owned a wine ladle that 
was made of a substance called murrha and 
was worth $300,000. 


Fish was a popular food of the Romans 
and most of the mansions had built-in 
pools stocked with a living supply. Some 
of the fish, mullet for example, were worth 
as high as $240 apiece. Yet these were an 
insignificant item on a bill of fare of any 
pretensions. Costly delicacies such as 
flamingo tongues, peacock brains and 
parrot heads were the pieces de résistance. 
Caesar served a typical Roman full-course 
dinner to 66,000 persons during the 
ceremonies attending the burial of a 
daughter. The statesman Crassus gave 
one to which he invited all the citizens of 
Rome. 

Emperor Augustus laid claim to public 
gratitude by exhibiting 8000 gladiators and 
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brought more than 3500 wild beasts to be 
killed in the circus. In the course of the 
festivities instituted by Titus to celebrate 
the opening of the Colosseum 5000 beasts 
were let loose. 


Where in modern annals can one find 
parallels to such extravagance? 


How They Kept Their Wives 
Quiet 


The taming of the shrews in old England 
was a practical business of chains and 
curbs. If your wife talked intolerably you 
hooked her up to the fireplace and puta ~ 
bridle on her tongue. Not a figurative 
bridle, but an entirely effective contrivance ~ 
of clamps and spikes guaranteed definitely — 
to silence all babbling. Everyday com- — 
ates, faultfinders and common house- — 

old scolds were let off with a light and not ~ 
too torturesome gag; for hardened gossips © 
there were different types of branks, or ~ 
— devised to meet the individual © 
need. 


All good-sized towns had their brank 
makers, and municipalities kept an assort- 
ment at the disposal of citizens who had 
none in the family. Husbands had both 
law and invention on their side. If their 
home life was disturbed by quarreling and 
loose chatter they had the legal authority 
to say ‘‘be quiet’’ and the means to enforce 
the command. The offender, with her 
head encased in a 628, had no alternative 
but to sit speechless, reflecting on her 
plight, while her children witnessed her 

umiliation, and her lord reposed in peace. 

Sometimes the town jailer gave the 
husband a hand. Officials whose duty it 
was to maintain order would on occasion 
lead recalcitrant offenders through the 
streets wearing the disfiguring br as an 
example to the sisterhood. By the sever- 
ity of the punishment could be judged the 
degree of the offense. A bridle of ordinary 
type had a metal framework fitted with a 
simple tongue plate. Others more com- 
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plicated had the gag or bit so adjusted as to 
inflict pain if the tongue were so much as 
moved. One bridle was so cruel that it 
had only to be shown to silence a scold, 
either in public or private. 


Not more than 100 years ago the use of 
the bridle was common in parts of northern 
England and Scotland. Hooks to which 
the head harnesses were attached are still 
visible at the side of cottage fireplaces. 


The ducking stool was another form of 
chastisement popular with strict marital 
disciplinarians, but that was not deemed 
so well suited to the curbing of spitfires and 
vixens, because, between duckings, Xan- 
tippe could give free rein to her wrath. 


Somewhere in the past century women 
threw off the shackles and demanded free 
speech for wives. Since then the tongue 
gag has hung in museums. 


Changing Trousers 


Students at Cambridge University who 
attended classes back in 1814 attired in 
breeches extending below the knee were 
marked “not present.’”” The Duke of 
Wellington, wearing similar garments, was 
refused admission to Almack’s, that 
brilliant resort of London. 


Every time civilized man changes the 
style of his trousers, the cry is raised that 
he is declining into effeminacy. It was so 
since the first chilly morning of history 
when he - acins on | the petticoat and 
sallied forth with his legs covered in- 
dividually, separately, and practically. 

Just which of the old races started the 
variation in trousers style has never been 
definitely ascertained. The earlyTeutons, 
Anglo-Saxons, Britons and Danes all wore 
trousers as far back as can be traced. 
When Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
empire, invaded southern Europe in 538 
B.C. he imposed on the people his loose, 
baggy pantaloons along with his domina- 
tion in more important matters. 

Beau Brummell, Ben Franklin, and 
circumstances having rise in the American 


and French Revolutions, were responsible 
for the passing of knee breeches. Frank- 
lin, while in France representing the 
American colonists, came to typify in the 
eyes of the discontented populace a new 
order. His rough homespun breeches were 
in striking contrast to the exquisitely 
tailored silks, satins and velvets worn by 
the French aristocrats. Before very long 
it was worth a man’s life to appear in 
public dressed in anything but the plainest 
materials. 


Gradually French breeches lengthened 
to below the knee, then to the calf. The 
change spread to England, but was not 
readily adopted by the upper classes. 
The Iron Duke, who always did as he liked 
set the example. Then Beau Brummell 
went Wellington several degrees better 
introducing a tight-fitting pair button 
to the ankle. is sensational departure 
was called the pantaloon, after the French 
pantalon, from which the homely word 
pants is derived. 


About this time the garment also was 
extended upward till it reached the pit of 
the arms and served as breeches, stockings 
and waistcoat combined. This elongated 
narrow brzeching sponsored by the London 
dandy later covered the top of the shoe, 
giving an effect like the modern spat, with 
a strap under the instep. 


‘*How Do You Do?’’ 


When an Egyptian meets an acquaint- 
ance he says, “How do you perspire?” 
A Chinaman’s first concern is for his 
friend’s stomach, and he asks if he has 
eaten rice. In ancient Rome, where every 
man was a warrior, “How is your 
strength?”’ was the customary form of 
salutation. In England, up until the 
17th century, the kiss was the common 
form of greeting to acquaintances 
strangers alike. Shaking the hand was a 
mark of very close intimacy or high favor. 
The Moors kiss each other’s shoulders. 
South Sea Islanders and Eskimos rub 


noses. 
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ue February issue was delayed over two 
weeks in publicarion. The explanation is 
this: The Reader's Digest has hitherto rome 
printed at Scranton, Pennsylvania. Unknown 
to us, the printing plant changed o 
_and the reorganization resulted in a id 
wholly beyond our control. 


This issue of The Reader's Digest is 7s 
by the Rumford Press, Concord, Nise ome 
shire. In making this change, we look one 
with confidence to an iapecred eties Se 
subscribers; for this company prints such well- | 
known publications as Asia, Atlantic Monthly, 
Century, Forum, Harper's, House Beautiful, — 
Living Age, North American Review, pes | 
many others. “gg? 


Though we regret most keenly the delay at 
inconvenience caused our subscribers ducing 
the past month, we cannot but feel happy in ~ 
the appreciative tone of their many letters of - 
inquity. Such active interest on the part 
of subscribers constitutes, in itself, a most” 


important stimulus to the progress of sic 
magazine. 
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